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Number 1. 


TOO 


MANY ENTER HIGH SCHOOLS. 


HOW SHALL THEY BE PREVENTED ?— WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THOSE 
WHO ARE IN HIGH SCHOOLS WHO OUGHT NOT TO BE THERE? 


MAYOR JOSIAH QUINCY OF BOSTON; SUPERVISOR GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON; SUPERINTENDENT 


CLARENCE F. CARROLL, WORCESTER; 


GEORGE E. GAY, MALDEN; PRINCIPAL E. D. RUSSELL, LYNN; 


PRINCIPAL ENOCH C. ADAMS, NEWTON; SUPERINTENDENT 


PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL 


HART, HARVARD; PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, CAMBRIDGE. 


[Symposium at Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club as Reported by the Editor. | 


F. Brapsury, 
President of the club—Principal Cambridge Latin School. 


In 1857 Cambridge had a population of 20,000 and . 


a high school attendance of 200, or one in 100. In 
1870 the population was 39,000 and the high school 
attendance 289, or three-fourths of one per cent. In 
1879 the women’s college movement gave a great im- 
petus to high school attendance; in 1882-3 free text- 
books added a new attractive fonce, and later the 
commercial and manual training features increased 
the popularity of the high schools. In 1898 the 
population is 85,000, and the attendance upon all 
high schools in all courses in Cambridge is 1,000, or 
one and a sixth per cent. Leaving out the 178 who 
are in the manual training high school, there is a 
trifle less than one per cent. The facts are different, 
apparently, in other cities, which is due probably to 
the exceptionally large attendance in the Cambridge 
high school forty years ago, rather than to any fall- 
ing off in recent years. 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 
Mayor of Boston. 

I] speak not as a specialist, nor as an educator, but 
as a publicist, and 1 am not sure that I shall perma- 
nently stand by the suggestions that I make to-day. 
J am not in favor of a municipal university education, 
a proposition that is absurd. I am not in favor of 
stopping the oppertunities for public education with 
the grammar school, but we must not be unmindful 
of the fact that there is a limit to the amount that a 
city can expend upon education. When there is no 
legal limit there is a practical limit, and in Boston 
there is a legal limit. I went before the legislative 
committee last winter and presented a bill, which 
found favor with the committee and with the legis- 
lature and became a law, limiting the amount to be 
appropriated for education in Boston to $2.80 on 
$1,000 of valuation in 1899, to $2.85 in 1900, and to 
$2.90 thereafter. This establishes a legal limit for 
the first time in Massachusetts history. Heretofore, 
the school board has had the right to expend as much 
as it thought necessary for the support of schools, and 
the city has been obliged to pay the bills. This will 
not be so hereafter. 

This appropriation should, first of all, be used in 
providing for the necessities of the primary schools. 
Primary education is to be furnished to all children. 
Every future citizen must have a rudimentary educa- 


tion. The high schools must never rob the primary 
schools. ‘They must be content with what is left of 


the finances after the lower grades have had what 


they need. 

The high school should be only for those who have 
special adaptation for higher education, who have 
demonstrated in the primary schools their aptitude 
for such higher education. These should be singled 
out and given an opportunity to prepare for what- 
ever they are clearly adapted to. No door of oppor- 
tunity should be closed to the talented, but there is 
no occasion to provide for others. 

Not one-half of those who graduate from the gram- 
inar school are fitted for anything beyond. This 
unfitted half,should not be-allowed to spend their 
time or the public money in a four years’ high school 

‘course. There is no justification in such a use of 
publie moneys. 

High schools should be for definite preparation for 
special work in life. The work of the high school 


should all be specialized. ‘There is no justification in 
providing for general knowledge in these schools. 
The mechanic arts high school and the proposed 
commercial high school are directly in this line, and 
indicate what should be done in the high sehools. 
At present the high schools mislead the boys and 
They should adjust. the education of youth to 


virls. 
They should be es- 


the law of supply and demand. 
pecially careful not to disturb this law. The high 
school should be guided by consideration of the 
economic and social benefit it will be to the children 


WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, 
President Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. 


and to the community. ‘There is a limit to those who 
can go into the learned professions and into clerical 
life, while there is no limit to the opportunities of 
those who develop the artisan faculties and attain ar- 
tistic skill along industrial lines. Massachusetts 
should develop the higher individuality in the in- 
dustries, greater perfection in technical and in artis- 
tic work. We should have more manual training 
schools and more trade schools. 
GrorGe H. Martin, 
Supervisor in Boston. 

As several others are to follow, | must confine my- 
self to two or three remarks of his honor the mayor. 
In the first place, | wish to say that his bill piecing 
a limit upon the amount of money that the school 
hoard can appropriate, and basing that limit upon the 
asscssed value of property rather than upon the neces- 
sities of the children, is an unwarrantable and unjusti- 
fiable interference with affairs wholly beyond the 
province of the legislature or of the mayor, who acted, 
as he says, from economic considerations. That legis- 
lation in its inception, in its principles, and in its de- 
tails is fundamentally and radically wrong. It is 
revolutionary. It was an impertinence and a usurpa- 
tion. 

From the first, for 250 years, education has been a 
colonial or a state function, and never a municipal 
function. School boards are always held to be state 
officers. The state has always determined what 
studies must be taught, has fixed a standard of quali- 
fication for the teachers, a minimum length of school 
term, and in other ways has assumed to be supreme in 
matters of education, and the courts have always held 
that the school board must provide for adequate 


instruction for the prescribed term, whatever might 
be the appropriation by the city government. The 
last legislature, apparently at the motion of his honor 
the mayor, reversed all this, and allows the assessors 
of the city, practically, ta say how much provision 
shall be made for the teaching of the subjects pre- 
scribed by the state. It would be interesting to see 
how the supreme court would view this action. 

The one question above all others, however, which 
his honor the mayor suggests is whether or not there 
is too much education abroad. He seems to have re- 
versed a time-honored saying, and introduces a new 
motto for the nation. ‘Too much knowledge is a 
dangerous thing for the common people.” Is this 
irue? Were the fathers wrong when they acted upon 
the principle that too little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing? 

In Massachusetts from 1875 to 1895 the increase 
in the population was fifty-one per cent., while the 
increase in high school enrollment was 124 per cent. 
‘This looks as though the people still have faith in the 
motto of the fathers. 

In 1581 there was an English worthy who had a 
theory not wholly inappropriate at this time. He 
suid not that too many children: are in the high 
school, but that “too many people are trying to have 
their children educated. How can we prevent it?” 
Ile went a step further than we seem to be going here, 
fo. Mulcaster tried to find a legal means of stopping 
it. Weare not so far behind him, for we have found 
a legal means to limit the expenditure for schools, and 
we are told that children must have no more high 
school education than can be provided out of what is 
left of the appropriation within the legal limit after 
everything has been done for the lower grades. 

Muleaster was troubled because there had arisen 
an unexpected impulse on the part of the people of 
Ki.gland to educate their children, and this was so 
streng as to be uncontrollable, and they went for- 
ward with the education of their children. The men 
who were educated in spite of Muleaster’s wailing and 
warning were the men who forty years later came to 
New England and made the schoolhouse the corner- 
stene of the American temple of freedom. Had 
Muleaster been heeded, we might never have had the 
American of to-day. Its well at times not to heed 
the Mulcasters of the age. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
education planned for America 250 years ago was not 
elementary, that the schools upon which our system 
rests were not the primary schools for the education 
of children, but the, high schools for the youth of the 
land. 

very great educational awakening that has set 
American education forward has been directed at the 
top of the system, and then the lower schools have 
come up to these. The great movement from the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1789 was directed to the development of 
academies. 

Ai the anniversary of the Milton academy the other 
day President Eliot, who never says anything that is 
not worth replying to, said that when parents pay 
S180 a vear tuition for the education of the child, it 
implies merit and capacity on the part of the child, 
and suggests merit and capacity on the part of the 
parents. Does President Eliot intend to imply that 
when parents send their children to the public schools 
and pay no tuition that it implies no merit and no 
capacity on the part of the child, and that it sug- 
vests that there is no merit or capacity on the part 
of their parents? 

James Russell Lowell, William Curtis, 
Charles Eliot Norton, and Charles W. Eliot have all 
eniphasized again and again that higher education is 


George 


,ood enough for them, but too good for plain youth 
who have demonstrated no special capacity. They 
have had their say in their day, and the plain people 
have concluded that what is good enough for Lowell, 
Curtis, Norton, and Eliot is none too good for Smith, 
Jones, and Brown, and of late the McConnells, the 
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Levis, the Petersens, and the Capronis seem to think 
that it is none too good for their children. So long 
as the plain people think there are not too many in 
the high schools, it will make little difference what the 
Muleasters and the Schoolmasters’ Club think. For 
inyself, | think it is impossible to have too many chil- 
dyen in the high school. 

[It would seriously mar the report to inject all the 
interruptions of Mr. Martin’s speech with applause, 
which was frequent, and at times tumultuous, and at 
the close it was an ovation. | 

CHARLES F. CARROLL, 
Superintendent, Worcester, 

I am disturbed that Mr. Martin has treated so fully 
and effectively some of the points to which J nad 
given special thought. The statutes first provided 
for high schools, and along that line progress has 
always moved, Scheol education should be ex- 
tended. The school ege should be made cighteen, 
and the high schoel cught to be a part of the required 
education. His honor the mayor cannot turn the 
hands on the clogk bach. He cannot take away any 
opportunities already granted, or withhold rights 
long enjoyed. The cducational evolution that has 
heen unfolding these many years will not be stayed hy 
any suggestion of the publicist or by any warning of 
the economist. I.volution and progress are mighty 
forces that heed net the efort of any theorist. 

The trouble is not that too many are in the hign 
schoel, or that there are those there who lack merit 
and capacity, but that we do not do the right thing 


for those who are there. The quick and the alert 


are often nauseated, and the slow are dazed. The 
proposition to bar a child out of the high school 


because he has net the ialent demanded by the high 
school is simply monstrous. If the high school can- 
not offer four vcars of profitable study to one-half 
the graduates of the orammar school, then change 
the high school so that it will not be a waste of time 
for any boys and girls to spend four years there. If 
the ranks ef the elerks end of the laborers are already 
overerowded, it does not the diffieulty by 
hastening each generation into the activities of life 
four years earlier 

Slow pupils should not be expected to do the saime 
kind of work or as much work of any kind as the 
quick. The theory, the experience, and the training 
of the high school teachers do not fit them for dealing 
with the slow, but do not, because of this, drive away 
children who have as great need of extended training 
as their more favored intellectual leaders. It would 
he humiliating to see where the honor scholars of 
in the great work of 


lessen 


high school and college stand 
life. We have run the high schools for the benefit 
of honor scholars quite too long already. Away with 
this work, and let them be run for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

Enocu C, ADAMs, 

Principal of High School, Newton. 

Let us not be misled by this discussion into the 
idea that knowledge and culture are of slight account. 
They have always counted for much; they do to-day, 
they always will. het us not take ill-advised remarks 
about honor scholars as though they spoke serious 
truth, for the facts prove incontestably that the honor 
scholars carry off by far a larger share of the honors 

life than any other equal number in any other 
rank in college. 

All this talk of the dishonor of the honored few, 
and of the honor of the honorless many, grows out of 
the fact that it is the rare exception, and hence note- 
worthy when an honor man does not succeed, or when 
a man low down in the class does take high honors. 
Knowledge and culture are valuable, and the more 
there is of both the greater the value. 

The great need all along the line is that our mental 
horizon be extended. A larger percentage need the 
high school, and they need more of the high school 
than they get. It would be eruel, even suicidal, to 
lessen the percentage of pupils in the high school. 
Nature may be trusted to eliminate those who need 
to go. The trouble is that too many get eliminated 
who ought not to be. It may sometimes leave in 
school some who we think would be better out of it, 
but there is no better eliminating force than that of 


‘GEORGE E, 


If there is anything that can be 
trusted, it is this. We must give equal opportunity 
to all, and we shall do it. We have no right to elect 
certain children to greater opportunities than others. 
Ilow many of the world’s great leaders would have 
been eliminated if failing human nature had been 
allowed to do the eliminating in the elementary 
schools! 

The high school has ever been a great breeder of 
scholastic aspiration, and it will ever be. We have no 
right. under the highest medical skill and advice, to 
take human life because of physical defects. No 
more have we a right to destroy one ¢ *hild’ s aspiration 


natural selection. 


for more knowledge. 
AuaGustus H, 
Principal Lyman School, Boston, 

I wish to dissent in toto from some presuppositions 
implied by or involved in these topics of the day. I 
do not think the high school is doing all it ought to 
do when it receives only those Who do all the work of 
I protest against the assump- 
be excluded simply be- 


the prescribed courses. 
lion that any child should 


SUPERVISOR GEORGE H. MARTIN, Boston. 

cause the high school as it is is not adapted to his 
needs, I deny that there is no place in the high 
schools for adapting the child to his needs and tastes. 
It may not be adequate, but there is already oppor- 
tunity for adaptation. ‘There is po justification for 
the assumption that graduates of grammar schools 
capable of doing some kinds of work well should not 
he admitted to the high schools or be provided op- 
portunities for more extended training simply be- 
cause there are some things which they cannot do 
well, 

I especially protest against the implication that a 
child is dull, lazy, or shiftless, and therefore unworthy 
ofa place in the high school, because there is work in 
the school in which he cannot acquit himself credit- 
ably. Justice to all demands better provisions for all. 
It is Bot a question, “What will it cost?” but rather, 
“What do the children need?” No ehild in this land 
will ever be excluded from any high school merely be- 
The vouth of 
eighteen will be given whatever opportunity he seeks 


eause there is a financial limitation. 


and. needs as much as the child of eight, and the cost 
will be cheerfully met. 
but a moral 


It is not an economie nor 


social issue, and edueational aie 


GAY, 
Superintendent, Malden. 

Disguise it as we may, there are pupils in the high 
school who have no business to be there. The same 
eighth, and seventh grades of the 
elementary There are in all grades 
frauds and shirks, whe should be gotten out. It is 
hypocritical to keep them in and push them forward. 
giving the idea that they are getting an edueation. 


is true of the ninth, 


schools, these 


It is dishonest in us and unjust to them. Thev 
should get out and do some honest work at some- 


thing. 

Then there are saturated children, who are filled 
to the limit of their capacity very early in their 
and will get nothing more, As soon as a 
child reaches the acme of his scholastic life he should 
step down and out, and let the teacher's time be given 


school life 


to others. There are girls who are destroying thei; 
health by the amount of energy they are putting int. 
the high school home work, and for which there wi! 
be no adequate return. ‘They are too conscientioy 
to shirk and too honest to make a bluff of it, as th. 
boys do. Ten per cent. of the girls are of this class 
and they should be saved from themselves 

Then there are the scatter-brains, the baseba]| 
cranks, and the football idiots, whose chief ambition 
is to make a bluff in the recitation, so as to stay in 
school to be on the nine or the eleven. We all know 
it is true: thea, why not be honest about it? Why not 
speak the truth plainly? 

flis honor the mayor, touched the keynote: then 
why not give him the credit for it? We all know 
that there is not a high school in Massachusetts in 
which the principal and the high school teachers ar 
not standing at the door with open arms begging the 
boys and girls from the graduating grammar Class to 
come, and are as happy over every one that comes a- 
the evangelist is over a sinner saved. We know al! 
the time that many of them are not fit to be there 
will be fit for nothing in this world nor for heaven 
beyond. I forbear to mention the other place. 

There is to be a new test for popular education. 
It is to be the financial one. Right or wrong, it is not 
hereafter to be a question of culture, of citizenship, 
or of crime, but of the, effect of our education upon 
the productive effect of the nation. In Germany, 
popular education has greatly increased the produc- 
tive force. In Malden one-third of the entire tax 
levy is for the schools. We try to give some ade- 
quate and tangible return for this. There must be 
an extension of the elective principle all along the 
line. We must find some way to keep out of the 
high school those who will never offer any satisfactory 
return for the money expended upon them. 


E. D. Russetu, 
Principal High School, Lynn. 

There is a time to keep silence, as there is a time to 
speak. This would seem to be my time to be silent. 

So many of the club have already gone for their 
train or for Christmas shopping that we ought to give 
the rest a chance. Then what should I say if I tried 
to speak? All phases of the question have been 
wisely and wittily treated by the speakers as a whole, 
and by some in particular. If I said all I would like 
to say about all that has been said, | do not know where 
I should stop. Iam a high school principal, and 
flatter myself that I know something about it. 
Only one of all the speakers is a high school princi- 
pal, and he is the only man that has made the five- 
minute speech asked for. If I know as much of the 
subject as T ought to know, I can afford not to say it: 
if I do not, then it is certainly wise not to say any- 


thing. If any harm can be done on such an occasion 
as this, then it is done already; if any good can be 
done, that-also is done. I am not needed in either 


case, 


Dr. Hart, 
Professor in Harvard. 

I am one of the extras, not on the bill of fare, but 
1 am pleased to be given a chance to put myself on 
record on so important a question as this. I firmly 
believe in the public schools from the kindergarten to 
the high school. My own children are in the public 
schools, and will be educated therei ‘in. 

The chief objection raised to the high school is that 
of expense. This is never raised by the common peo- 
ple. by the parents, nor by the tax-payers, Then. 
why should the publicists raise it. Until complaint 
comes from those interested there will be no danger 
to the utmost expansion of the system. It is said that 
scme of the graduates of the high school do not know 
what to do when they graduate. Would these same 
youths know any better what to do if they did not go 
to the high school? What did this class of boys and 
girls do before there were any high schools? Does 
it make a fraud honest, a shirk industrious, the seat- 
ter-brain logical, not to educate him? 

The tendency of the higher education is to make 
every child better and hi appicr. There are not, there 
cannot be, too many pupils getting a high school edu- 
cation, The only live question is: How can the high 
school do more for more of the youth of the land? 


Jan. 
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THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION. 


BY THOMAS M, BALLIET, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


{Report of Lecture delivered at Boston University. ] 


lt is unfortunate that the terms “art” and “artist” 
‘ave come to mean in popular speech “painting” and 
“painter.” When anyone speaks of “art instruction” 
‘1 the public schools, he means drawing and water- 
color painting. Teachers of drawing are often called 
“teachers of art,” and supervisors of drawing “direc- 
iors of art education.” <A convention of drawing 
teachers is sometimes called an “art teachers’ associa- 
von.” This narrow conception of art prevails to-day 
in most of our schools. As everybody agrees that 
‘he art instinet should be developed in children, the 
ialse inference is drawn that all children should study 
drawing, whether they have talent for it or not. It 
has been urged in some cities that every pupil, even 
in the high school, should be required to study draw- 
ing. We sometimes hear it argued that drawing is 
the great means of developing the creative powers of 
the mind. It does develop these powers, but there 
are other means, quite as effective, of accomplishing 
this. The value and the importance of drawing as a 
oublic school study are too great to need the false 
emphasis that comes from the extravagant claims 
sometimes made for it. 

Art education is something far broader and larger 
than drawing and painting. There are at least three 
different lines of art education possible to-day in all 
good public schools. These are: drawing, music, 
and literature; and the last two develop the art sense 
o! children quite as effectively as the first. Each one 
of these three arts appeals to the pupil in a different 
way from the other two. It does not follow, there- 
fore, that because a child has no talent for drawing 
that his art sense is neglected if he studies music or 
liierature instead. Most children can be taught the 
elements of all three. The exceptions, however, con- 
stitute a minority which the schools are bound to 
lespect. 

Another false conception of art education now 
prevalent in public schools is that the main object is 
io have children produce something beautiful. This 
ix important, but it is immensely more important that 
children be trained to appreciate what is beautiful in 
art. This can be accomplished more effectively by 
having them study photographs and other good re- 
productions of great works of art, such as paintings 
and specimens of sculpture and architecture. This 
truth is just coming to be recognized. ‘The move- 
ment to decorate schoolrooms with such works of art 
meets the needs of the schools only in small part, 
however, since what is really needed is a collection 
of such reproductions in each school, selected solely 
with a view to class instruction. 

The teaching of music needs to be supplemented 
in a similar way. Children ought to be trained to 
appreciate the best music by hearing it well rendered. 
tt will be a good many years before any community 
will be willing to incur the expense of doing this in 
the elementary schools, but it can be done in high 
-chools. Such a department was established several 
vears ago in the Springfield high school, and has 
proved most satisfactory. The pupils are neither 
taught to play nor to sing, but the teacher, who is an 
accomplished musician, plays before the class the best 
music. They are trained to appreciate music tech- 
nically. They study the great masterpieces in music, 
just as in literature they study the great classics. 
Who would sericusly think of attempting to cultivate 
children’s literary taste by simply making them write 
compositions? And yet this is precisely what we 
have been doing in drawing for a good many years. 

The teaching of drawing alone does little more to 
develop the art sense in children than the teaching of 
composition does to develop literary taste. Every 
child should be trained to write good English, as a 
iicans of expressing his thought: in like manner he 
-hould be trained to draw with sufficient facility to 


express himself in the language of drawing. This 
his been aptly called “graphie drawing.” both 


coses there should be an effort made to have this train- 
ing in expression lead up to the beautiful in art. But 


alt training in schools should not depend on this 
alcne; it should be followed by actual study of works 


of art. The creative powers of the mind must be 
trained, but this can be done in all lines of school 
work that deal with expression—manual training, 
modeling, painting, drawing, oral language, written 
language, and music. All the various arts are based 
on these modes of expression. In the teaching of 
every one of these modes of expression the aim should 
he to reach real art as the final result. Art teaching 
in our schools must not be narrowed to drawing, but 
must include music and literature as well. The 
problem of art education will be solved more satis- 
f.ctorily than it has been when teachers of musie and 
of literature will urcte with teachers of drawing in 
the attempt te {. da solution, 

The art ca, in a word, must pervade all school 
werk as far as possible. Tlistory must be taught with 
the epic, the romance, and the drama in view. Ths 
is particularly true of elementary teaching of history. 
Literature should be taught as art, and not as some- 
thing to be analyzed for the purpose of grammatical 
or philological study. In biology the beauty of 
plants and animals must be brought out, as well as 
their anatomy and physiology. In manual training, 
the shop idea, which aims at teaching workshop 
methods of making useful things, must be supple- 
mented by’ the art idea, which insists that useful 
things may should be beautiful. Clay 
modeling, freehand drawing, wood-carving, and or- 


also 


hamental work in iron should be carried on side by 
side with the work of the forge and the turning lathe. 

In the history of the race the beautiful grew out 
of the useful. Building for shelter preceded archi- 
tecture. The same idea should prevail in education, 
If this seems impractical and unnecessary to anyone, 
ler him remember that the Creator made not only corn, 
cabbages, and potatoes, but also the morning-glory, 
the lily, and the rese; that besides hens, geese, and 
ducks, he also created the mocking bird, the bobo- 
link. and the nightingale. 


‘The development of leaves will be treated in the 
Journal by Wilbur 8. Jackman of the Chicago normal 
school in early spring. 


[Answers next week. | 
I. Old Zach? 
2. Old Tecumseh ? 
3. Liberator of Italy? 
Great American Traveler? 
Fighting Joe? 
G. Chinese Gorden ? 
i. Apostle of Free Trade? 
§&; A. L. O. E.? 
Josiah Allen's Wife? 
10. Wizard of the North? 
11. Rip Van Winkle? 
Artemus Ward? 
13. Wagon 
lt. Virgin Queen? 
15. Unele Sam? 
16, Tippecanoe ? 
li. Teacher of Germany? 
Swedish Nightingale? 
19. Sweet Swan of Avon? 
20. Stonewall Jackson? 


»% 


FOR BACHELORS. 


For the vacant position of teacher in) Nimes in 
rence the government appointed a teacher who was 
still single. (As soon as news of this appointment 
cime to the ears of the city council of Nimes, they 
went into special session and adopted this resolution: 
“As marriage is the foundation of all social order, 
and for this reason should be favored by all teachers. 


and as single life, ignoring the high value of family 
life, sins equally against human dignity and against 
the 
ix improper to employ unmarried teachers as long as 


preservation of good morals, we resolve that it 


niarried ones may be had: and if parents should re- 
fuse to send their with an oun- 
married teacher, we can only approve of it. The 
council, therefore, asks the government for a regular 
teacher.”—Public School Journal, 


children to school 


READING IN BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn is attracting more attention to its pri- 
mary reading than any other city in the country. 
Superintendent EF. G. Ward developed the work 
which has made such an impression upon the country. 

Mr. Ward’s idea is that reading is thought getting 
through word getting. He places unusual emphasis 
upon the fact that the child must first get words 
which express thoughts and the thoughts will come 
through these words. Reading is both mechanical 
ond intellectual, and requires both mechanical and 
inteHectual skill. 

Power in werd getting is indispensable to thought 
vetting in reading. "There must be mechanical per- 
fection in this, for slowness in word getting is an in- 
~uirmountable obstacle in thought getting. 

Reading was learned for many years through the 
a-b-e method. The letters were first learned, then 
spelling was learned through ab, ba, and ta. The 
idea was lost sight of in getting the letters and words. 
It iequired five vears to get where the reading con- 
tributed to the thought getting, and by that time 
such habits of slowness and of imperfect methods 
prevailed that the reading was anything but intel- 
livent. 

But the a-b-e method did furnish a key by which 
the child could read anything. It had that key to 
perfect reading if the youth would use it. 

Phonetic reading was the first departure from the 
because it furnished a_ better 

It never came into general 
It proved to be a 


better 
key to pronunciation. 
use, snd was nowhere long used, 
fed in that it faded away speedily. 

In the old-time phonic work they did not see the 
way to blend sounds harmoniously. There were too 
ieny sounds in the words, which made the pronuncia- 
tions unnatural and the labor of learning burdensome. 

The word or sentence method followed, and has 
had a revolutionary effect upon primary work. 
Here the child passes from idea to the word, and 
from the word to the idea with nothing to hinder, 
In theory the root idea isa good one, but in practice 
it has been largely overdone, in Mr. Ward’s judgment, 
and has undone in practice all the good done in the 


a-b-c. It was 


first month. 

Mr. Ward believes in the word method, but he 
thinks is place is in the first three months of the 
school and after that should be merely accessory. 
He does not think the child reads any better at the 
end of four vears when taught by the word method 
than one who is taught his a-b-e’s. 

The word and sentence methods do not furnish a 
key, as does the a-b-e or the phonic method. It does 
not give any spirit of self-reliance. It requires a vast 
exercise of the memory to learn each word by itself. 

The teaching of reading is half of the work of edu- 
Nothing matures a child’s mind so much as 
reading. A child is as old as he reads. A child of 
eight vears who reads well is older than a child of ten 


cation, 


who does net. 

Mr. Ward stvles his the “Rational Method” of 
terching reading. Of the 120 schools in Brooklyn, 
this is intuse in 114 without any pressure being 
hyought to bear, and he considers the results ob- 
tained vo less than marvelous. 

Many teachers secured a vocabulary of 2,500 words 
for all the class in the first vear. Te feared that the 
werk would become mechanical if the teachers were 
allowed to give the children so large a vocabulary, 
and he limits it now to 1,000 words the first year. 

Mr. Ward is sure that the children do more to help 


themselves by this method. He utilizes the word 
and the phonie ideas. The word method is used 
almost exclusively fora few weeks; after that it is 


auxiliary. It develops power and provides a_ key. 
Mr. Ward insists that he makes the child a thought- 
fil reader and makes him self-reliant, so that he reads 
vastly more and with such ease that he thinks freely 
about what he is reading. 

‘The pet with Superintendent Ward 
“phenogram,” by which he means every phonic part 


word 


There are simple phonograms, such as 
letters diphthongs, compound 
phonograms, as ing and ite, and word phonograms, as 


of a word. 
the individual and 
old in t-old. f-old. and b-old. or out in sh-out. 

Then there are sight words, like dough, cough, and 


phonic words, Jn teaching sight words the interest 


= 
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must he aroused. This can be done by any of the 
most improved methods adopted in the word or 
sentence method. 

Phonograms are to be taught abstractly, with no 
attempt at interest. There are thirteen initial 
phonograms. These are f,1, m, n, r, and s long; a, e, 
and o; ing, ings, ite, and ites. From these 225 words 
can be built. 


There is no effort to make phonetic readers, but 


phonics are used to make short cuts to good 
reading. 

Mr. Ward has devoted much time to the discovery 
of the casy phonograms. In determining this he is 
largely guided by the ease with which a consonant 
mav be prolonged. It is difficult to teach a child at 
first to use phonetically any consonant that must be 
spoken with great brevity, as b, p, t, d, and k, hard c, 
while there is no difficulty with f——f, |1——l. 


n, r——T, and s fl, 


am, 0 

The choice of long a, e, and o is made, because many 
inore words can be formed from them than from the 
short sounds, although the popular impression was 


otherwise, 

If the learning of the phonograms is mechanical, 
all else may be intellectual, and if it masters the 
niechanies better than is done by other processes, 
then the intellectual benefit of reading will come 
cartier. 

The short cuts in mastering the mechanics may be 
‘sity understood by a few examples of the way Mr. 
Ward abbreviates the old phonics. In |-ight-en-ing, 
he would make but four phonograms, while phonies 
would make some ten attempts at it. In s-cornful 
he would make three instead of eight. In spr-out-ed, 
three instead of seven. In win-some-ness it is three 
instead of ten. Mr. Ward diacritical marks 
whenever they are essential, but reduces their use to 


Uses 


the minimum. 

Script is used exclusively in board’ work, but print 
in chart and book is used in-the second half of the 
first year. The child neyer reads words but only in 
sentences, 

The steps in the work which are constantly in mind 
are ear drill, eve drill, and blend drill. The child is 
io know the sound of a phonogram when he hears it, 
before he attempts to know it by seeing it. When 
he knows a sentence by sight it is supposed to convey 
thought. The blend drill is to make easy the ree= 
egnition of phonograms in words sentences, 
Kditor’s report of address before New England Su- 
perintendents’ Association. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “PALAMON AND 
ARCITE”"—(1.) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


(College English for 1899-1901.) 
{Chapter IL. appeared in Journal of December 22 

1. Mention the important historigal facts of the 
“Restoration.” 

2, What was the political and social condition of 
England during the “Restoration” ? 

3. What effect had this state of 
literature of the age? 

1. Name the great poets of the “Restoration.” 

5. Mention five literary masterpieces produced 
during this period. 

§. Give.the significant facts in the life of Dryden. 

Name Dryden's best known works. 

8. What was the intluence of Dryden upon (a) 
prose literature, (b) poetry ? 

9 What name was given to the school of poetry 


affairs on the 


founded by Dryden? 

10. What were its fundamental principles? 

11. What was the influence of this school upon the 
literature of its age? 

12. Quote some passages to prove that *Palamon 
and Arcite” belong to this school of poetry. 

13. Which of the merits and defects of Dryden’s 
stvle are exemplified in this poem? 

14. “There is not a single image from nature in 
the whole of Dryden's work.” Reconcile that state- 
ment with the text ef “Palamon and Arcite.” 

15. “Dryden required a store of learning to sup- 
ply the perpetual expenditure of far-fetched illustra. 


tion.” Cite passages of the poem under consideration 


to exemplify the truth of the above statement. 


MODERN GEOGRAPH Y*—(111.) 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


13. THe Mipnicut Sun.—South of the North cape 
there is upon the map a dotted line marked the “Arc- 
tic circle,” with a latitude of sixty-six and one-half 
degrees. How far south of the North pole is it? On 
the Arctic circle June 21 the sun will be above the 
horizon all day, and at midnight it will be in the north 
point of the horizon. [Everywhere north of this circle 
there will be one or more nights in June when the 
sun can be seen at midnight. 


7 The northern 
part of Sweden and 
Mow Norway is the only 
place where travel- 
ers can go easily to 
see the sun at mid- 
night; hence, this is 
called the “Land of 
the Midnight Sun.” 

On December 21 
at the Arctic circle 
the sun is seen but 
for a few ‘minutes at 
noon upon the 
southern point of 
the horizon. 

If one could be 
at the North pole on 
March 21, he could 
see the sun go en- 
tirely around the 
horizon in twenty- 
four hours,—sun- 
rise all day and all 
night. The next 
day it would make 
a circle just a little 
above the horizon: 
thus, day by day, it 
would circle higher and higher until June 21, when 
the sun is at the highest point, twenty-three and one- 
halt degrees above the horizon. Then, day by day, 
it would circle lower and lower, until September 21, 
when it would be sunset for twenty-four hours. After 
that it would grow darker and darker, day by day, 
until December 21, when the sun is twenty-three and 
one-half degrees below the horizon. Gradually the 
darkness lightens until March 21, when the all-day 
sunrise returns. 

At the equator March 21 the sun is seen to rise 
directly in the east, pass overhead, and set in the 
west. Each day it rises and sets a little farther north 
until June 21, when it reaches twenty-three and one- 
It is never directly overhead. 


At vannah 


A+ Paris 
Horizon 


At St. Peters burg 


In Labland 


Sun's Are of Invisibil- 
ity below Horizaw 
June. 
Northern Hemisphere 


half degrees north. 
(Gn December 21 it is twenty-three and one-half south. 

14. Zones.—Look upen the map and find the 
name of the circles twenty-three and one-half degrees 
north and south of the equator. Also those twenty- 
three and one-half degrees from each pole. The Zones 
north of the Aretie circle and south of the Antaretie 
circle are “Frigid,” that between the “Tropics” is 
*Porrid,” those betaveen the Torrid and Frigid zones 
are “’Pemperate.” 

15. SurpLeEMENTAL, Revirw Tcrics.—Each of 
these topics should be explained in writing as fully as 
possible: 

1. Relative sizes of sun, moon, and earth. 

2. Form of the earth. 

+. New moon, full moon, half moon. 

Keclipse of the sun. 

5. Eclipse of the moon. 

(i. North star and North pole. 

‘. Rotation of the earth. 

S. Equator, meridians, tropics, and circles. 

%. Longitude and latitude. 

10. Tflow did the Arab and French men find the 
peth of a meridian? 

11. Tell all vou can about the midnight sun. 


Speak a shade more kindly than the year before, 
Pray a little ofiener, love a little more, 

Cling a little closer to the Father’s love: 

Life below shall liker grow to the life above. 


*Copyrighted. 


NATURE WORK WITH THE POETS. 


BY ANNA LE POER, 
JANUARY. 
Abba Gould Woolson greets “The New Year” in a 
poem bearing that name as follows,— 
“White are the fying garlands that enwreath you, 
Wave of the gleaming snow, 
And white the sloping fields that stretch beneath you, 
Mccking the sunset glow.” 
Janus savs true when he boasts,— 
“1 block the roads, and drift the fields with snow; 


I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen fen.” 
—-Longfellow, in ‘‘The Pcet’s Calendar.” 


However, the old delights are driven away and shut 
out, only that place may be given to new ones. They 
are fortunate who in early years see the variety of 
lwauty around them. Cathedral” Lowel! 
tells us of a number of “unfading frescoes” painted on 
his childhood. One was a picture of a winter morn- 
ing. He says,— 

“And once I learned how marvelous winter was, 
When past the fence-rails, downy-gray with rime, 
I creaked adventurous o’er the spangled crust 
That made familiar fields seem far and strange 
As these stark wastes that whiten endlessly 
In ghastly solitude about the pole.” 


January usualy gives us many a rugged wintry 
dav: we must not be “overbold” when we “deal with 
arctic cold.” The reason for this, according to Emer- 
son ds that,— 

“Men are overgrown, 
And, to be valiant, must come down 
To the titmouse dimension.” 
The chickadee’s song says to him, in part,-— 
“7 like less when summer beats 
With stifling beams on these retreats, 
Than noontide twilights which snow makes, 
With tempest of the blinding flakes. 
For well the soul, if stout within, 
Can arm impregnably the skin.” 
— ‘The Titmouse.” 

_ There will be days when it will not be necessary to 
have a frame “Made of the air that blows outside” in 
order to enjoy the out-of-door world. It was in 
January that Whittier wrote — 

“The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear; 
Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear.” 
—“A Dream of Summer. ’ 

This is a favorable month to interest our pupils in 
the study of the heavens, and we may find much 
heautiful poetry to aid us in this, although it is im- 
possible to “match with words that tender sky.” 
Longfellow’s “Hymn to the Night” breathes with the 
spirit which should be ours in this study,— 

“I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love.” 


In another poem, “Moonlight,” he tells us,— 
“The very ground beneath my feet 
is clothed with a diviner air: 
White marble paves the silent street, 
And glimmers in the empty square.” 
The new moon softens us into a peculiarly poetic 
frime of mind— 
“Few are the hearts too cold to feel 
A thrill of gladness o’er them steal, 
When first the wandering eye 
Sees faintly, in the evening blaze, 
That glimmering curve of tender rays 
Just planted in the sky.” 
Whittier in “The Bridal of Pennacook” speaks 0! 
—Bryant, in “The New Moon.” 
Whittier in “The Bridal of Pennacook” speaks of 
the moon which— 
“In beauty newly born 
Pierced the red sunset with her silver horn.” 
In “The Waning Moon” 


Toads 


Bryant calls the ful! 
“A softer sun that shone all might,” though 
“Heaven's everlasting watchers scon 
Shall see thee blotted from thy place.”’ 
Then there will 
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“No light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars.”’ 
—Longfellow, in “The Light of Stars.” 


No one star receives such a warm greeting as the 
Star of Evening when it,— 
“Melts and trembles through the purple, 
Hangs suspended in the twilight.” 
-—Longfellow, in “Hiawatha,” Part XII. 


Who of us has not watched, as did Evangeline, 
while 
“Silently, cne by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.” 
Emerson exclaims, in “The Poet,’— 
“O birds of ether without wings! 
O heavenly ships without a sail!” 


And again in the same collection,— 
“Teach me your mood, O patient stars!” 


Steadfast and patient as all the stars are, the North 
star, which we trust so fully, is our best teacher,— 
“A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright, eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way.”’ 
—Bryant, in ‘Hymn to the North Star.” 


Other poems to which we may wish to call atten- 
ticn are “The Constellations” and “The Song of the 
Stars” by Bryant, Longfellow’s “Sandalphon,” and 
his “Chrysaor,” and the first part of Lowell’s 
“Prometheus.” 

Perhaps the best of all is a part of Whittier’s “The 
Last Walk in Autumn,”’— 


“At times I long for gentler skies, 
And bathe in dreams of softer air, 
But homesick tears would fill the eyes 
That saw the Cross without the Bear. 
The pine must whisper to the palm, 
The north-wind break the tropic calm; 
And, with the dreamy languor of the Line, 
The North’s keen virtue blend, and strength to beauty 
join.” 


AN AMERICAN EXERCISE. 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


FOR JANUARY. 
(Seven pupils.) 


A.—Do we fully realize what the year 1898 has meant 
to the United States? 

B.—Of course not. We never fully realize anything. 

C.—I guess Spain begins to realize what that means 
to us. 

B.—To her, you mean. 

D.—I fear she does not. 

C.— Well, all Europe is beginning to realize it. 

A, B, D, and E.—That is so. 

E.—The surplus of our exports over our imports was 
$595,00¢,000, and every European country had a deficit. 
Germany’s deficit was $166,000,000, and England’s $570,- 
000,000. 

B.—Whew! England’s deficit equal to our surplus! 

C.—But England is not only not jealous of us, but has 
been a mighty good friend to us when we needed her 
fr'endship. 

A.—It was very good of her not to remember Venezuela. 

¥’.—The property of the whole world at the latest cen- 
sus was 290,000 million dollars, and the United States had 
$62,000 millions of that. With one-twentieth of the 
population, we have one-fifth the property. 

P.—That is a great showing; but our 182,000 miles of 
railway is half as much as the rest of the world. 

C.—We make a better railway showing than that. Our 
freight is equivalent to 845,000,000 tons carried 100 miles, 
and all the rest of the world combined freighted but 503,- 
000,000 tons the same distance. That is to say, our 
freight was half as much more than all the other coun- 
tries in the world. 

}.—Our railway earnings are about half as much as all 
the other roads in the world, or 1,000 million dollars to 
2.515 million by other roads. 

F.— And after all the talk of our losing our place on the 
ocean, we have a third of all the steam tonnage in the 
world. 


A.—This is getting interesting. I had not looked up 


those figures, but I did know that we produced 10,000,009 
bales: of cotton, and all the rest of the world produced but 
3,000,000 bales; that makes our produce more than three 
times all the rest of the world. 

B.—-We use more than a fourth part of all the cotton 


of the world. And we raise more than a fourth of the 
wheat, corn, and oats of the globe. 

E.—And more than a third of all the coal. 

A.—I repeat what I said at first, that we do not realize 
these things. 

B.— Of course not, but the more we talk about them, 
the more ready we come to realizing what America means. 

E—What right have we to call the United States 
America? I was in Montreal last summer, and they do 
not like to have us claim to be America. 

B.—We have no right to, but it goes very smoothly, so 
we shall keep on doing it. 

F.—It is hard to keep your grammar straight with the 
United States. Is it sineular or plural? 

A.—Singular, to he cu.e. 

B.—That der* ds upon the point of view. 

D—This i. all off. I was about saying, when you 
started out for the grammar of the United States, that we 
have more than half the telegraph wire of the world, or 
2,506,000 of the 4,908,000 miles. 

C.—You might keep this thing up all night; but I am 
glad Harvard has beat Yale on the gridiron again. I 
think that was the biggest thing in 1898. 

A.—So you would fumble our glorious attainments for 
touchdowns with the pigskin? 

B.—Well, do you know, I think the reason the Rough 
Riders made such a brilliant dash at Santiago was be- 
cause there were so many college sports among them? 

D.— Football teaches a fellow to face death without 
flinching. 

B.—That was what the Rough Riders did. 

E.—Eizghteen hundred and ninety-eight did no more for 
anybody than it did for Roosevelt. 

I’.—Oh, yes, it did for Hobson. 

A, B, C, E.—-He’s a hero! 

D.—I think the year did more for Mr. Day than for any- 
body else. 

B.—It did more for President McKinley. 

A.—It did most for Uncle Sam. 

All.—That is so. 


MEASURING A MILE. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The teacher of my eight-year-old boy suggested 
that the pupils measure a mile on a straight street. 
It was a simple request, but my boy with a neighbor- 
ing lad a trifle younger set out to act upon the sug- 
gestion. They took a rope and with a foot rule 
measured a Then they selected straight 
street and measured it, and to their surprise found 


rod, 
it was net even a quarter of a mile. Then they chose 
a very long street and measured off 244 rods and that, 
too, came to an end. Now they are waiting to attack 
Those boys have a thorough ap- 
preciation of the length of a mile, and will never hav 
any hesitancy over the number of feet in a rod or the 
number of reds in a mile. 


u genuine avenue. 


They went about it in 
true surveyor’s fashion, notebook hand. ‘They 
told no one what they were planning and got no help 
except thai 
elothes-line. 


they insisted upon having a red off a 


WINTER BIRDS. 

“weet summer's gone away and taken with her some 
of the dear birdlings that made her days so cheery 
with song. 

Winter is upon us, but there are birds still here, 
though they do not sing much and are shy enough, 
many of them, to need coaxing in order to catch sight 
of thei. 
winter 


The birds enumerated and described below 

visitors in this latitude. A plentiful 
sprinkling of crumbs on the snow some morning, or 
a piece of meat hung to the low hanging limb of a tree, 
wii bring many of them near enough for recognition. 

Let each school watch for them and keep a record 
of the appearance and habits of such winter birds as 
they see. To the record, where possible, let us add a 
drawing and painting of the bird described. 

Let us study the bird life in our own environment 
at all seasons. It may be that this winter some rare 
bird not mentioned in the list will make his appear- 
ance in your neighborhood, and become an added 


are 


impetus to bird study 
According to Birderaft, we may expect the following 

birds to remain in the latitude of thirty-five degrees to 

forty-five degrees north in the winter: — 
Chickadee—Five and one-half inches 


long; gray 


above; crown, nape, chin, and throat black; sides of 
head white; wings and tail gray, with white edgings; 


bill and feet black. Sings Chickadee-dee-dee. 


Snowbird—Six and one-half inches long; bluish slate 
color, with lower breast and belly grayish white; outer 
tail feathers white; bill flesh white; song, a simple trill. 

Snow Bunting-—Length, seven inches; plumage, soft 
brown, with white-banded wings and tail; bill and feet 


black. 
Blue Jay—Well known in most parts of the United 


States. 

Winter Wren—Length, about four inches; color, dark 
brown above, finely barred with black; tail and bill 
short, the latter dark and slender; feet dark. Call note, 
“tr-r-r-r-r-r.”’ 

Pine Finch—Length, four and three-fourths inches; 
color, striped, generally; above olive brown and gray, 
darkest on the head and back, sometimes having a sul- 
phur yellow tinge below; bill and feet brown. May be 
seen eating from cones. 

Meadow Lark—Ten to eleven inches long; color, brown 
above, yellow below, with black crescent on throat; tail 
black, with white outer quills; wings edged with yellow; 
brown and black stripes on crown; black line behind eye; 
bill stout and straight. 

Tree Sparrow (Winter Chip-bird)—Six inches long. 
Gray stripe over eye, cheeks, throat, and breast; feathers 
edged on the back with orange and brown; wings dark 
brown, edged paler with two white bars; bill black 
above, yellowish below; feet brownish black. 

Brown Creeper (tree trunk bird)—Five and one-half 
inches long; color, brown and white striped above; tail 
pale brown, underneath grayish white; slender curving 
bill, black above, yellowish beneath; feet brown. Climbs 
round and round the tree. 

Red-Breasted Nuthatch—Four and three-fourths inches 
long; color, lead above, crown and sides of neck black; 
white stripe over eye; underparts rust red; bill dark 
lead color; feet lead brown. 

Crossbill—Six inches long; general color, Indian red in 
the male, and greenish yellow in the female; wings and 
tail brown; back and shoulders brown, with red edges 
to the feathers; bill crossed at the tip. Feeds on cones. 

Horned Lark—Seven and one-half inches long; black 
crescent on breast; black bar across to side of head, 
forming two tufts; throat and neck pale yellow; bill 


dark; feet black. Feed about swamps, fields, or barns. 
Cedar Waxwing—Known by its crest; yellow tail tips, 


red wing appendages, and straight black bill. Eats ber- 
ries. 

Owls—Barn owl; 
snowy owl. 

Hawks—Sharpshinned 
tailed hawk. 

Goldfinch, shrike, pine gro~beak.—Western Teacher. 


barred owl; great-horned ow:, 


hawk; 


chicken hawk; red- 


PHYSIOLOGY TALAS.—(11.) 


ALCOHOL. 

A syrupy solution of sugar will not become sour, 
hut will “preserve” fruit from spoiling. 

Sugar in a weak solution becomes alcohol. 

The change is produced by the growth of micro- 
scopic plants called yeast. 

Sugar in weaker solution becomes vinegar. 

The change is produced by a collection of micro- 
scopic rodlike plants, which form the “mother” of 
vinegar. 

Changing sugar to aleohol or vinegar is fermenta- 
tion. 

Wine is made by fermenting fruit juice, and beer 
is made by fermenting’a solution of sprouting grain. 

Histilled liquor# are made by boiling fermented 
liquors and collecting the vapor. 

Alcohol prevents decay by killing the germs which 
produce rotting. 

Alcohol takes water away from other substances 
and then hardens and shrivels them. 

\leohol is oxidized with great rapidity both inside 
and outside of the body. 

Aleohol takes water from the lining of the mouth 
and produc es thirst. 

In the stomach alcohol is taken up by the blood 
and rapidly oxidized to carbonic acid gas and water. 

Alcoholic from the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and so increases the thirst, 
even if the bedy contains sufficient water. 

In any considerable amount alcohol hardens the 
pepsin in the stomach, and so prevents its acting 
upon the food. 

Alcohol irritates the of the 
stomach so that it becomes inflamed and unable to 


drinks take water 


mucous membrance 


jContinued on page 10.) 
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Educational Intelligence 


The American Historical Association had the best 
meeting in its history at Yale College during the 


holidays. 


Success to the effort of the New York teachers for 
an increase in salaries! Oh, for the experiences of 


Chicago and Cambridge! 


Detroit is reported to be once more planning to rob 
Ann Arbor of the siate university. Nothing like this 
has ever been done in America. 


‘Lhe college men had a grand round up at Harvard 
during holiday week. The Federation of Graduate 
Clubs was the-euest of Fair Harvard. 


The New Jersey State Association has organized for 
an active campaign in the interest of a large “Retiring 
Fund” for the teachers of the «tate. All voung 
teachers with the right spirit will join this organiza- 
tion. 


The success of all teachers’ benefit associations and 
retiring fund organizations will depend upon the 
lovalty of voung teachers. If these join, there is no 
cause for anxiety: if they do not, there is liable to be 
trouble ahead. 


If you have a chance to read Professor Borden P. 
sown’s Preface to his recently issued volume on 
“Metaphysies,” you will enjoy his bright and vigorous 
attack on the pedagogies and practical psychology of 
the hour. It may hit you a stunning blow, but it is 
a square one, for he never strikes below the belt. 


The choice of Dr. J. F. Millspaugh to sneceed Dr. 
Irwin Shepard in the principalship the Winona 
nermal school is a matter for national congratulation. 


Ile is a man of large professional dimensions, and it 
means much when a man, recognized for his power, is 


taken from such a distance as Salt Lake City to fill a 
position that has been given national importance by a 
man Jike Mr. Shepard. 

Miss Clara Conway of Memphis is a leading candi- 
date for state superintendent She is a woman of re- 
inarkabie power, and would give the state great 
prominence. Her talent and personality have given 
her a place with the leaders for more than fifteen years. 
She is one of the few women whose advancement has 
not come because she is a woman, but because she is 
an educator and a natural leader. Before there was 
any discussion as to what women have a right to de- 
mand by way of official recognition, Miss Conway was 
nonored in many ways without regard to the fact that 
she Was a woman. 

It is generally understood that Dr. Frank Pierre- 
pont Graves, Ph. D., LL. D., age thirty-eight, the re- 
cenily inaugurated president of Washington State 
University. is the youngest college president in the 
United States. This may not be literally true, but he 
is certainly a young man to assume such responsi- 
Lilities. A native of Brooklyn, a graduate of Colum- 
hia, he took his post-graduate work at Boston Uni- 
versity, and was for a time professor at Tufts. He is 
wideis and favorably known in this city. He is ad- 
inirably equipped for the presidency of a state univer- 
sity, and his Boston friends expect much from him in 
lis new position. 

Within « month Supervisor George H. Martin of 
Boston delivered three addresses in this city that are 
recoid breakers. T have a fairly good estimate of the 
platform ability of the educational men and women 
who have been before the public for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, anc to the best of my knowledge and belief no 
one bas revealed to a greater degree the combination 
of scholarly, professional equipment, clear thinking, 
keen wit, and superb English. Ue has never had the 
occasion te do so brilliant a piece of work as that of 
lyr. Marris upon Mr, Maxwell at Richmond, but those 
who heard him deal with Dr. Hodge at the New Eng- 
land Conference of Educational Workers and with 
Mayor Qaincy at the Schoolmasters’ Club require no 
stretch of the imagination to place him in the class 
vith Dr. Harris. 


A GREAT NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


‘The New York city training school starts off yra -dly. 
with Day. A. S. Downing as president and Dr. Edward 
\. Jones as first assistant. Not often do men leave 
such positions as these men held, the one as assistant 
state superintendent, and the other as principal of the 
Piattshburg normal school, to take up the work of a 
iraining school, but they will make this the most im- 
portant normal school in the country, if not in the 
New York can afford the best. and these men 
can give them the best, 


world. 


ISOS. 
The American people! 
Picsident MeWinley! 
Dewey! 
Schley! 
Sampson. 


Loosevelt! 

Ilobson? Yes, kisses and all! 
Wainwright! 

Shatter! 

Miles! 

Day! 

Long! 


Alger? 


Manila! 


Santiago! 
The Maine! 
The Rough Riders! 


Hawaii! 

Porto Rico! 
Cuba! 

The Philippines! 


Coffee, 
Sugar, 


Tobacco. 
Manila. 


Bananas. 


’xpansion. 
Imperialism. 


Enter Uncle Sam. 
the Dons. 


Sixth foreign war. 

First foreign war in fifty years. 

Greatest naval victories on record, 

Smallest loss of life in any war. 

Not a gun captured. 

Not a man taken prisoner. 

Not a vessel captured or disabled. 

Unrivaled navy. 

Unequalled bravery of soldier boys. 

Unsurpassed statesmanship. 

“The most just and righteous war in history, except 
those waged by a people for their independence.” 

Across the date line. 

First colonies. 

lirst possessions in Eastern hemisphere. 


A new geography. 
A new era in history. 


Bismarck: gone, 

Gladstone gone. 

Pope Leo NILE. greatest 
upon the scene, 


historic character left 


John Bull and Uncle Sam are like Jonathan and 
David. 


Domestic welfare. 

Industries revived. 

Trade developed, 

Business expanded. 

enormous crops. 

Fabulous mineral output. 

New and large markets for our products from all 
over the world. 

Products of all nations coming freely. 

Gold flowing to the United States as never before to 
this or any other country. 

Balance of trade in our favor, $617,000,000. 

Gold imports $140,000,000, 

Exports, $1,250,000 000, 

Exported 200,979,000 bushels corn, 

Sale of listed stocks, 85.820.911 shares. 

Sale of unlisted stocks 27,619,472 shares. 

Total sale of stocks, 113,470,383 shares. 

In 1897, 77,248,347 shares. 

On December 27, 933.949 shares sold. 

State and railroad bonds, $847,654,000, 

Government bonds, $24,129,210. 

Other bonds, $46,245,500, 

Clearing house business, $41,739.956,739. 

In New York, 1,427,500,000 bushels wheat. 

Klour in New York, 3,555,025 barrels. 

Corn in New York, 142,772,000 bushels. 

Oats in New York, 52,299,000 bushels. 

Barley in New York, 4,108,000 bushels. 

(coffee in New York, 4,213,000 bags. 

Cotton exports 7,700,000 bales, or 3,500,000,000 
pounds. The largest amount in our historv. 

Breadstuffs exports, more than $300,000,000—by 
far our greatest record. 

Wheat exports, 220,000,000 bushels. 

Corn exports, 200,000,000 bushels. 

Pig iron output, 11,645,000 tons, 

This is much more than. was ever exported of corn 
or wheat, and twenty-five per cent. more iron than 
ever before, and thirty-three per cent. more than 
Great Britain ever produced, 

Boots and shoes made in Boston and. vicinity. 
£321,274 cases, which is the largest on record. 

American manufacturers used 3.425.206 bales of 
cotton. 

Weol in three leading American markets sold. 
AST ASL pounds, 

India rubber @oods, forty per cent. above the aver 
ave for three vears, or $22. 831.518. 

Raw silk used was more than twice as much as in 
1896. 
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Hides imported more than twice as many as in 
Wool is the only industry not generally prosperous 
in 1898, and this is largely accounted for by the over- 
importation in 1897 in advance of the tariff. 


The Sault canal, 21,234,664 tons in six months as 
against 9,090,000 tons in the Suez canal in twelve 
months. 

Value of the tonnage of the Sault was $222,000,000. 

Freight charges by the lake craft, $15,000,000. 

Value of lake craft, $46,000,000. 


Nicaragua canal made a certainty. 

Exit prejudices, North and South. 

Era of better feeling between old-line political 
parties. 

France likes us less, fears us more. 

lor the first time we are loaning money in Europe. 

Dreyfus! 

Assassination of empress of Austria. 

Spain’s colonial domination is over. 

China is in great danger, with Russia and England 
planning to “protect” her. 

Sweden and Norway are “growling at each other.” 

Queen of Denmark dies. 

Italy is still misruled. 

Greece has had a good year. 

Russia proposes international peace conference. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION. 


Hlenry M. Maxson gave the teachers of Pennsyl- 
Vania a grand meeting of the state association this 
year, dt was a remarkably able bedy of men and 
women whom he presented on the programme. From 
hevond the state were Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, Dr. 
William Il. Maxwell, Dr. Horace I. Tarbell, Dr. 
Arnold ‘Tompkins, C. N. Kendall, John €. Wight, 
Henry 'P. Bailey, Wilbur F. Gordy, Sarah L. Arnold, 
and Maud Summers. In addition to these, there was 
a vast “tray of eminently distinguished local talent, 
Dr. James M, Green, Hon. C. J. Baxter, Hon. Dr. A. 
i. Pound, C. B. Gilbert, W. L. R. Haven, Dr. James 
I’. Riggs, W. C. Gorman, W. J. Shearer, I. C. Krebs, 
Lilhe A. Williams, C. J. Majory, John Enright, Eliza 
S. Uuticr, Lienry Snyder, Clarence Morse, Emma 
A. Pallou, Vernon LL. Davey, Alexcenah Thomas, F. 
Spaulding, and J.T. Corlew. 


CHICAGO IDEALS. 


The educational commission appointed by Mayor 
Yiarrison, President Harper chairman, is about to re- 
port. The leading features of their recommenda- 
tions are said te be as follows:— 

Reduce the sehool board from 21 te 11. 

The school board will cease to be an executive body. 

lis functicns will be purely legislative. 

The superintendent, salary $10,000, will be sole 
executive of the professional school affairs. 

A business manager, $10,000 salary, will be the 
sole executive in all the business affairs of the schools, 
not vrofessional. 

The members of the board will hold office for four 
vears. ‘lwo members appointed one year, and three 
for the three succeeding years. 

There will be standing committees of the board as 
at present. 

There will be a committee on educational affairs, 
and a cominittee on business affairs, the first to advise 
with the superintendent, the second with the business 
Inanager. 

The superintendent will serve for six years 

{fe will appoint the assistant superintendents, the 
supervisors, and all teachers. 

He can fix all salaries and van dismiss or promote 
teachers. 

In al! matters his action can be vetoed ly a two- 
thirds vote of the school board. 

Al! school books and apparatus will be selected by 
the superintendent, the assistant, and the principals. 
Amoag the special revommendations are these: 

That the present high salary schedule be retained. 

That more men teachers be employed. 

That men be given higher salary than is paid 


vimen in the same grade. 


That a commercial high school be established. 
That parental schools be organized. 
‘That a kindergarten be in every school district. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The death of Senator Morrill of Vermont came 
with a certain shock of surprise, though at his ex- 
treme age an attack of the grip could scarcely be ex- 
pected to have other than a fatal ending. The 
tributes paid to his memory have far less than usual 
of the perfunctory in them; for the venerable senator 
was not only respected, but beloved by those politi- 
cally opposed to him, as well as by his party associates. 
Ile exceeded by more than a year Benton’s term in 
the senate, which was the longest before recorded, and 
he added to that twelve years of continuous service in 
the house hefore he was elected to the senate. For 
forty-four vears, in one branch or the other, he was a 
conspicuous figure in congress, and he had a hand in 
shaping national policies in the most critical periods 
of our history. The tributes which are paid to his 
personal character are not less deserved than those 
which are elicited by his public service. Incidentally, 
his long and illustrious career shows how states like 
Vermont and Maine, which have the habit of re-elect- 
ing, over and over, a faithful publie servant, gain in in- 
fluence over those in which the idea of “rotation” 


prevails. 
* ok 

The administration is taking measures which, to say 
the least. do not suggest any immediate purpose to 
retire from, the Pacific. The gunboat Bennington 
has heen despatched from Honolulu to take possession 
of the island of Guam, in the Ladrone group, which is 
ceded to the United States in the treaty just negotiated 
at Paris. On her way the Bennington is ordered to 
stop at Wake island, an uninhabited insular derelict 
near the Marshall group, and take possession of it in 
the name of the United States. This island was dis- 
covered by Commodore Wilkes many years ago, and 
no one has ever thought it worth claiming, but a 
glance at its location on the map shows that it lies on 
the route from the Hawaiian islands to the Philip- 
pines, and will be extremely convenient as a cable 
station. Tf Spain had been willing to sell us one of 
the Caroline islands, we should probably never have 
heard of Wake island, but it makes a good substitute. 
Moreover, the large cruiser Yosemite has been ordered 
to sail from Norfolk for the Pacifie, by way of the 
Suez canal. She is to go to Guam as the station ship 
there, and her unusual coal capacity as well as her 
fighting strength will make her useful. Also, the 
armed collier Abarenda has been ordered from Nor- 
folk for Samoa by way of the straits of Magellan. 
She will remain at Pago-Pago as station ship to pro- 
tect the naval station which is to be established there. 
In all these movements a sagacious forecast of pos- 
sible emergencies is apparent. 

* 

It has been generally assumed that we should meet 
the cost of the administration of Cuba from the 
revenues of the island: but it seems that, under the 
laws of military occupation, the island revenues must 
be spent upon the improvement of the island and in 
internal administration. The work of sanitary  re- 
form and that of road building, whieh will be the most 
costly enterprises in connection with the government 
of the island, come clearly within the list of objects to 
which the revenues may properly be applied. In 
Porto Rico and the Philippines the United States will, 
of course, have a free hand, and can-use the revenues 
to meet the cost of the garrisons or in any other way. 

* 

Some bits of the seeret history of the war are find- 
ing their way into print through the medium of offi- 
cial reports. Among other interesting things dis- 
closed in the appendix to the report of Commodore 
Crowninshield, who member of the naval 
strategy board, is the fact that the project for sending 
a “flying squadron” to the coasts of Spain was, in un- 
This was sus- 


Was a 


diplomatic language, merely a “bluff.” 
pected at the time, because the navy department took 
so much pains to announce all the plans for the as- 
sembling and sailing of the squadron, at the very 


time when it was exerting itself strenuously to keep 


most of its operations a secret. It is now officially ad- 
mitted that the whole affair was a ruse, suggested by 
Admiral Dewey, for the purpose of drawing back to 
Spain Admiral Camara’s squadron, which had started 
for Manila by way of the Suez canal. The unfortu- 
nate admiral, who reached the canal and paid big tolls 
to enter it, only to turn directly back to Spain, was, it 
seems, the victim of a huge international jest. But 
all things, even slight equivocations, are held to be 
right in war; and the ruse was a perfect success. 

There are indications of something like a battle 
royal in congress over the Hull bill for the re- 
organization and inerease of the regular army. The 
Republicans on the house committee on military 
affairs were unanimous in supporting the bill, and the 
Democrats were unanimous in opposing it; and the 
latter have formulated their reasons in a minority re- 
port and have presented a substitute bill. The main 
point at isstie is the size of the army; the Hull bill pro- 
vides for a regular force of one hundred thousand men; 
the substitute bill for a regular foree of only thirty 
thousand men, or about the foree which we had prior 
to the war, plus a temporary volunteer force of fifty 
thousand more. The volunteers, it is provided, shall 
be mustered out at the end of two years, if not before. 
The point really at issue is whether the new eondi- 
tions which confront us require a permanent enlarge- 
ment of the army, or whether we can reasonably ex- 
pect at the end of two years to be so situated that we 
shall require no larger army than at the outbreak of 
the war with Spain. 

The shipping bill, which has been introduced in 
the senate by Mr. Hanna and in the house by Mr. 
Payne, is regarded, probably rightly, as an administra- 
tion measure. It is in general harmony with the plan 
for enconraging our merchant marine which was out- 


lined by Secretary Gage, in his annual report. It pro- 
poses to pay bounties to American ships en- 
gaged in foreign trade. and also to both vessels 
and men engaged in the deep-sea fisheries. It pro- 


poses to admit to American registry foreign-built 
ships which are owned by Americans, on the condition 
that the owners build a certain tonnage in this coun- 
trv. It requires the subsidized ships to carry mails 
without charge, and it provides that, in time of war, 
the government may take possession of them, as it did 
of the ships of the American line in the recent war, for 
use as cruisers and transports. Briefly summarized, 
the bill aims to promote shipbuilding, to extend our 
carrying trade, and to make our mereantile marine 
and the fisheries more than ever a nursery for the 
American navy. 

The unexpected act of the Spanish garrison at 
Hoilo, in the island of Panay, in abandoning that im- 
portant port to the insurgents, before the arrival of 
the American expedition sent by General Otis to take 
possession of it, introduces a new complexity into the 
Philippine question. Whatever the attitude of the 
insurgents may be, there is but one course for the 
United States to pursue. It cannot permit anarchy; 
neither can it permit any defiance of its authority; 
peaceably or otherwise, the Filipinos must be induced 
to lay down their arms. Spain has ceded the Philip- 
pines, and the United States must govern them, 
whether temporarily or otherwise, in such a way that 
life and property shall be secure, and trade be un- 
hampered by strife. 


The formal surrender of Spanish sovereignty in 


Cuba was made on Sunday, with appropriate 
ceremony. It was not a gala day for the retiring 


Spanish officers, but they conducted themselves, on 
the whole, with dignity; and the formal recognition 
which Captain-General Castellanos gave to the Cuban 
officers, who were present with our own, was an act of 
courtesy which could scarcely have been looked for. 
It was found necessary to forbid the five-days’ celebra- 
tion of the Spanish departure which the Cubans had 
planned. Some of them have already shown too great 
exuberance, and such a demonstration as they had in 
mind would pretty surely have led to mischief. But 
the Cuban generals rode in the same carriages with 
the American generals in the procession; and on the 
24th of February, the anniversary of the outbreak of 
the insurrection four years ago, to which date the 
celebration has been postponed, the Cubans can manj- 
fest their joy unchecked, 
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produce the gastric juice. ‘Then the intestine is 
overworked in digesting what the stomach should 
have digested. 

Alcohol is easily absorbed by the villi of the in- 
testine and carried to the liver. ‘There it is easily and 
quickly oxidized, leaving the albumin unoxidized. 

As a result of the deficiency of oxygen, the liver 
cannot do its work. 

When stareh and sugar are eaten in large amounts, 
they use oxygen which should oxidize the albumin, 
So they can produce slowly the same effects as 
alcohel.—Dr. Frank Overton’s “Applied Physiology.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK STATE. 


Approved course of study issued by State Superintendent 
Charles R. Skinner. 
Note.- -An hour means a recitation period of not less than 
forty-five minutes. . 

Grammar . 100 hours 
(A thorougk course in grammar before entering 
the academic grades will be accepted as an 
equivalent to the 100 hours prescribed.) 


aNd COMPOSITION. . 200 hours 
HISTORY. 


Linciuding fifty hours for the intensive study of 
some special period of American history.) 

Note.--Two hundred hours of American history in sub- 
academic grades will be accepted as an equivalent for 100 
hours of tc time above prescribed for this subject. 

Note.--Two hundred hours of general history may be 
substituted for English, Greek, and Roman history. 


MATHEMATICS. 
SCIPNCE.---Individual laboratory work is required. 


100 hours 


50 hours 


Physiography 
Note.—One hundred additional hours in advanced phy- 
sics or advanced chemistry, or fifty hours in each subject 
may be substituted for the work in botany and zoology. 
Note.—Two hundred hours of physics, including ele- 
ments of chemistry applicable to nature study, may he 
substituted for the work in physics and chemistry im 
courses requiring all the sciences in thi, vup. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES.—The course in foreign lan- 
guages mnust include either Latin or French or German. 
400 hours 


DRAWING.-—- The course in drawing must include the 
principles and practice of representation, construction, 
and decoration. 

VOCAL MUS!C.—The course in vocal music must in- 
clude vocal culiure (in class), sight-singing from the 
staff, and the common technical terms used in vocal 
music 

Two hundred additional hours in Latin and 400 hours 
in Greek may be substituted for the time prescribed for 
chemistry, plysiography, botany, and zoology. 

Two hundred additional hours in Latin and 400 hours 
in either French or German may be substituted for the 
time prescribed for chemistry, physiography, botany, and 
zoclogy. 


NOTES. 


The German Lloyd line steamer Barbarossa recently 
brought ever 12,000 canary birds in cages, 400 monkeys, 
and 1,000 goldfishes in tanks. 

Business is having the first great boom in four years, 
for which there is cause for universal gratitude. 

The bank clearings for the third week in November 
were $200,000,000, more than ever before in one week. 

On November 1, 1895, there was in circulation in the 
United States $475,181,593, and on November 1, 1898 
three years—-$649,846,721. Total money in circulation No- 
vember 1, 1896, $1,582,302,289, and on November 1, 1898 
two years—$1,866,575,752. <A great showing. 

The total imports of gold into the United States trom 
Janvary 1 to October 31 was more than fifty per cent. 


more than was ever imported in the same time, and the 
export was less than in the same time for ten years. The 
imports were $129,596,246 in excess of the exports in ten 
mcrths. In fact, there has been but one other year in the 
past ten in which the first ten months of the year have 
had imports equal to the exports, and here they are 
$142,658,095 imports, and only $14,061,849 exports, or ten 
times as great imports as exports. 

The exports in the ten months were $987,964,356, while 
the imports were but $527,757,554, making a balance in 
favor of the United States of $460,206,802. We exported 
almest twice as much as we imported. 


THE NEW BOY. 


Did y’ ever stop your ears up, 
’Nd listen to your teeth, 

As they dance ’nd clack ’nd clatter 
On the crackers underneath? 

Kin y’ make your ears go wobbly 
Like a donkey when he brays? 

I'll bet y’ can’t make both your thumbs 
Go roun’ two different ways! 


Kin y’ yawn as if y’ liked it, 
With your mouth shet tight? 
Y’ don’ know how t’ cluck your tongue— 
Naw, that ain’t right! 
Kin y’ whistle on two fingers, 
Like a ningine callin’ ‘‘coal’’? 
Say—lemme see your sling-shot-— 
You got a fishin’-pole? 


Y’ can’t stan’ on your head-’n’-han’s 
’Thout a wall to prop— 
D’ y’ ever go in swimmin’, 
An’ never tell your Pop? 
The teacher’s watchin’ both of us— 
She’s on to me, I gues’— 
’F she keeps me in f’r talkin’ t’ you, 
I’ll—lick you at recess! 
—Harrison Eastman Patten, in Child Study- Monthly. 


ANOTHER SHOT AT THE CIGARETTE. 


A prominent railroad man is the latest to throw down 
the gage of battle to the cigarette. Heis a general freight 
agent on a large railroad, and employs many young men 
as clerks. He has announced that, in the future, he will 
not employ any young men who are addicted to the cigar- 
ette habit, and, further than this, he expresses his inten- 
tion of getting rid of all cigarette fiends now working in 
his department. He gives the following as his reasons 
for this decision: “Among the 200 in my service, thirty- 
two are cigarette flends. Eighty-five per cent. of the mis- 
takes cecurring in the office are traceable to the thirty- 
two smokers. They fall behind with their work, and 
when transferred to other desks, which men who do not 
smoke handle easily, they immediately get along just as 
badly, showing that it is not the amount of work, but the 
inability or indolence of the performer. The smokers 
average ‘two days off’ from work per month, while the 
non-smokers average only one-half of a day in the same 
time. The natural conclusion is that the thirty-two 
young men are holding positions deserved by better 
men.’’—Michigan School Moderator. 


BOOKS. 

FIRST STEPS IN OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY. py 
William A. Mowry, Ph.D., and Arthur May Mowry, 4. 
M. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. Illus 
trated. 316 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Up to date, indeed. Was any book ever more emphati- 
cally so? The Spanish war, whose echoes fill the dailies. 
is given an historical setting. Nor is this modern ele- 
ment chiefly in the matter furnished, but quite as much 
in the method of furnishing it. It is biographical, sim- 
ply and brilliantly biographical. There is not a dry sen- 
tence in the book, and, to the best of my knowledge ani 
belief, not an untrustworthy statement made. The littl 
six-year-old enjoys hearing these stories and sketches as 
much as she does fairy tales; the eight-year-old boy 
reads them for himself as enthusiastically as the romance 
of adventure. 

The authors are exceptionally happy in combining a 
book of rare interest with the essential elements of a book 
to be studied. I do not remember ever to have seen a 
book in which the review talk about each lesson is so sug- 
gestive and so discriminating-in questions as in this. 

There are thirty-nine historic characters selected i, 
which to erystallize the leadership through which Spai) 
took a new world in 1492, through which it has developed 
until Spain was bowed out of North America by Preside: 
McKinley in 1898. It is not a book of the tomahawk ani! 
scalping knife, of bullets and bombs, but of thought and 
life, of heroism and power, a book in which Horace Mann, 
Clara Barton, and Thomas A. Edison figure, as well as 
Columbus, Washington, and Lincoln. It is a book thax 
will bless the school life of the child, and will add to the 
glory of America through the better citizenship of the 
coming generation. 

PHILIP’S EXPERIMENTS; OR, PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
AT HOME. By John Trowbridge. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. 228 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Prcfessor John Trowbridge of Harvard is one of the 

best teachers of science and one of the best writers for 
chiidren at home or at school in educational work. Sinc. 
the cays of the Rollo books many have attempted to ge) 
the eye of the little people with the same general style, 
but these attempts have generally failed. If I mist:uke 
not, Professor Trowbridge will succeed in this. He is in- 
teresting without being childish; scholarly without being 
pedantic. 

It is new possible for any one, who really cares to make 
the effort, to learn all that is fundamental in physical 
science at home; thanks to Professor Trowbridge. 


THE WERNER ARITHMETIC. Book II. By Frank 
H. Hall. Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 
Cloth. 255 pp. 

The author assumes that the two preceding books have 
been well taught. Here for the first time in this series 
ciassification and generalization are made distinctive fea- 
tures. The book is divided into ten-page units. Each 
of these is divided into the first six pages, which presents 
the whole or part of some general subject; the next two 
pages, which present the algebraic phase of the subject; 
the ninth page, which is geometric; and the tenth page, 
which presents miscellaneous problems. 

As will be readily seen, this book is made from a new 
pattern, and must be examined to be appreciated. There 
is no occasion for any one to be prejudiced because it is 
so unusual in its plans, for upon examination these fea- 
tures commend themselves very strongly. 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Illustrated by A  B. Frost. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

This story of vacation life in the Adirondacks is a new 
and worthy example of Stockton’s kindly, wholesome, 


A NEW AND DELIGHTFUL WORK 


THE STORY 
THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 


By H. A. Guerper. . . 


$ .65. 


A FASCINATING HISTORICAL READER, as well as a reliable text-book in the 


history of our country. 


All the main facts of colonial history presented simply yet vividly, and the whole so wel! 
arranged as to be intelligible and deeply interesting to grammar grade pupils. 


Attractively bound. Fully illustrated. 


UNIFORM WORKS BY 
THE STORY of the CHOSEN PEOPLE. ¢ .6o 
STORY OF THE GREEKS. ... 60 


THE SAME AUTHOR: 
STORY OF THE ENGLISH. . . . $ 5 
STORY OF THE ROMANS. . . . 00 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION REG 
THESE BOOKS PLEASE WRITE TO THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY- 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. An 
Introduction to the Study. By John Grier 
Hibben, Ph.D., Princeton. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth. 203 pp. 
Professor Hibben states clearly and concisely 

the outline of philosophy and the attitude of the 
leaders upon the various crucial theories in all 
time. It is merely an introduction to philoso 
phy, but itBis one that deserves to be given a 
prominent place in the thought of the would- 
be student of the subject. His plea for phi- 
losophy is attractive, and is such as to make 
one think the study more inviting than the or- 
dinary student thinks possible. ‘It is imperative 
that man should be informed concerning the 
notable movements and epochs, inthe history 
of the world’s thought, at any rate, so far as 
such history touches upon the verities of hu- 
man existence and human welfare. A history 
of philosophy which records the achievements 
of man im the field of mind, discloses the same 
effort, the same struggle and conflict, hope and 
despair, victory and defeat, which characterize 
the more material and conspicuo1s deeds of 
history. The rise and fall of philosophies 
parallel the rise and fall of nations. The for- 
tunes of philosophies have also their great 
motives, their heroes, their tragedies, even.” 
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original, and inexhaustible humor. It is brimful of the 
peculiar Stocktonian situation, and is written much after 
the manner of ‘“‘Rudder Grange.” This latest work shows 
an increase of power in the ability to amuse, and will out- 
rank in this particular any of the author’s former pro- 
ductions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NATURE WORK FOR PRIMARY 
WORK IN HOME GEOGRAPHY. By Frank Owen 
Payne. New York: American Book Company. Boards. 
Illustrated. 184 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This is an ideal book. Nature study is presented in 
great variety and simplicity, and in such order and with 
such setting as to be an admirabl< introduction to the 
study of geography. Not often does the reviewer have 
so pleasing a task as to notice a book so full of the new 
that is good as in this. There is no nonsense in the in- 
formation given or in the method of presenting it, and 
one feels on every page that the child will get somewhere 
when he has read the page. 

The illustrations illustrate, and are beautiful, at the 
same time There are but good literature and good lan- 
guage work in the book. There are sensible touches of 
human nature, as well as of nature, in the work, which 
leads from the physical side of geography to the civic 
side. The industries are well developed, and the habits 
and customs of many lands. Indeed, the variety of in- 
formation, all helpful to a study of geography, is a con- 
ye surprise and delight. Note the titles to a few 
chapters: — 


The Children in the Rain. Our Shelter. 


Getting Moisture from the Farming. 

Air. Study of a Food Plant— 
The Megsage of the Snow- Wheat. 

flake. Stock Raising and Dairy- 
Where the Rain Comes ing. 

from. Study of a Domestie Ani- 


mal—The Pig. 
Study of Trees. 


The Life of a Dewdrop. 
What the Rain Does. 


Plants of the Valleys. Mining. 
Animals of the Valleys. Fishing. 
Plants of the Highlands. Manufacturing. 


Making Flour. 

Making Cloth. 

Study of Plants—Cotton. 
Making Iron and Steel. 
Transportation by Land. 
Transportation by Water. 
White People and Black 


Animals of the Slopes. 

Homes of Plants and Ani- 
mals. 

The Rain and the Dust. 

The Work of Streams. 

The Work of Frost and Ice. 

The Voyage of a Pebble. 


The Impatient River. People. 
The Bubbling Spring. Red People and Yellow 
Pools, Ponds, and Lakes, People. 


People Live Together. 

Government—-Home. 

Government—School and 
Country. 


A Water Song. 

Our Climate. 

The Signs of the Seasons. 
Our Food. 

Our Clothing. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE AND POETRY OF 
WALT WHITMAN. Edited by Oscar Lovell Trigz. 
Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 256 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The sincerity and strength of Whitman’s hold upon 

those who honor him as a master can no more be ques- 

tioned than can the absolute literary quality of manv 
things which he wrote. The message which Walt Whit- 
man brought to mankind was a message for plain men 
and women, those to whom life is a very real and work- 
a-day affair. To these people books, and all that books 
imply to the more distinctively reading class of any com- 
munity, are things for recreation, for relaxation, rather 
than for inspiration and growth. The problem, then, for 
the student who desires without prejudice to discover 
the real significance of Whitman's life and writings, is 
that of finding out whether Whitman appeals to those 
for whom his life was preordained, how they are influ- 
enced by his works, and also whether his disciples are 
drawn from these or from the class of regular readers. 
The investigation, which must be undertaken by some 
cne sooner or later, holds out every promise of being 
most fruitful—to the student of sociology, if not to the 
professed litterateur. For Whitman, with all his unques- 
tioned insight and sympathy, his noble plainness, wrote 
down rather than up. He lived the best that was in him, 
and that best was very grand in deed and thought. And 
he wrote as he lived and thought. But the quality of in 
spiration, this something that makes for betterment, 
seems lacking in his poetry and his prose. The strange 
and the novel, the extraordinary, attract all active minds. 
Whitman and Crane alike have followers. But the dis 


tinction is a great one between those who recognize the 


attraction, yielding to it so far as to gain the enjoyment 
which comes with the return to the normal and the true, 
and those whose yielding means absorption, discipleship. 
Those who find in Walt Whitman the soul-satisfying de- 
mand of their intellectual lives are not the plain, ordi- 
nary folk for whom Whitman lived. 


GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. By W. F. 
Nichols. Grades IV. and V. Boston: Thompson, 
Brown, & Co. Cloth. 130 pp. each, Price, 25 cents. 


cach. 

Y'he guality of Mr. Nichols’ work keeps up to the stand- 
ard cf the earlier volumes, and if possible is improved. 
What is known as the spiral method has never had a bet- 
ter illustration than in this series. The processes so 
clearly explained and illustrated in the first books are 
Lroadenedé and intensified in each succeeding and 
the grading is so exceedingly well done as to be a gratifi- 
cation to the teacher. Not often do school books come 
from the press that so completely fill the desire of an 
every-day teacher as do these. 


THE MISTAKES WE MAKE. _ A Practical Manual of 


Corrections. Compiled and edited by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & 


Co. 297 pp. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 

Some of the mistakes we make in history, language, and 
fact are corrected in the small book which Nathan H. 
Dolc has prepared. One cannot turn many pages in it 
without finding some surprising information or some un- 
suspected error that one has been guilty of. The work 
shews erudition, but we question if its practical useful- 
ness is as great as it might be. Many of the corrections 
deal with errors that might be found once in a lifetime, 
others are akin to hair-splitting. 

CATHERINE, CATHERINETTE, ET CATARINA. PAR 
ARSENE ALEXANDRE. Arranged by Agnes Godfrey 
Gay. New York: William R. Jenkins. 78 pp. 
Children who are learning French and German need 

attractive readers quite as much as when they begin to 
read English. Such bcoks, however, are few in this coun- 
try, and the delightful story of “Catherine, Catherinette, 
et Catarina” is a welcome addition. It is a simple story 
of three orphans who keep a doll store, and their doings 
are illustrated with colored pictures that will please the 
children. it is arranged in ten chapters, and with each 
are translation and question exercises. The book should 
vrove both interesting and useful. 


NATURAL MUSIC SERIES. A Short Course in Music. 
Book One and Book Two. By Frederick H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Boards. 143 and 175 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

The success of the sharply-graded series of Natural 
Music books by Messrs. Ripley and Tapper has made a 
demand which is here met by a short course for those 
sckcols that are not able to have a full course of instruc- 
tion or to bear the expense of an ordinary set of music 
bocks. In both books familiar songs are made the basis 
of elementary music instruction. These songs are such 
as should be known and enjoyed by every pupil in the 
land, as, in addition to the technical instruction which 
they illustrate, they tend to establish a love and appre- 
ciation of music in all who sing them. To know and to 
enjoy these standard songs is to have the beginning of 
a musical education. The books are illustrated by nu- 
merous portraits of authors and composers. On accountof 
their superior collection of songs, these books are admir- 
able for supplementary work, no matter what text-books 
in music are in use in the schools. A teacher need not 
be a specialist to get good results from the use of these 
beoks. Here, as in the extended course in music, the 
song is the musical unit, and is made the basis of the 
technical study of the subject. 


LYSIAS. Ten Selected Orations. Edited by William H. 


Wait, Ph.D, University of Michigan. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 240 pp. Price. 
$1.25. 


These ten orations have been selected with reference 
to their merit, variety, and interest, and to illustrate the 
peculiar qualities and characteristics of Lysias as a 
rhetorician. The notes, historical, critical, and gram- 
matical, are full and comprehensive. In many colleges 
and universities Lysias is the first Greek author that 
is read. Henee it is believed that, at the start, grammati- 
cal help will in no way be found harmful to the brightest 
and to the best prepared, and very useful and encourag- 
ing to the slow and less fortunate in their preparation. 


The introduction presents a brief account of the life of 
Lysias, followed by a discussion of the style of his 
writing, the structure of his speeches, works, and manu- 
scripts. Each of the orations inciuded in the book is 
preceded by an introduction explaining its occasion and 
purpose. 

The map and the biographical index are intended to 
answer questions on geography and biography that arise 
in the reading of the orations. 

A short list of idioms and phrases has been inserted, to 
which reference is often made in the notes. Appendices 
have been added, which aim to furnish information on 
the history and on the various other topics with which 
the orations deal. The book closes with a chronological 
table of the period covered by the orations. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By George Francis Atkin- 
son, Ph.B., Professor of Botany in Cornell University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

We rarely take up so thoroughly satisfactory a book as 
this little volume of Professor Atkinson’s. While fully 
up to date in treatment-of the contained matters, it has 
a charm all its own. Even difficult subjects are made 
clear. The school teacher desiring to interest a class of 
pupils in vegetable nature has here a most charming 
guide. The chapters on ecology are alone worth the 
price of the book, The pictures, mainly original, are, 
redolent of the work. In looking at them many a red- 
letter day is recalled, and one can barely wait for spring. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, issue in handy form ‘‘The Gate to 
Vergil,”’ by Clarence W. Gleason; cloth; 160 pages; price, 
fifty cents. The purpose of the book is to reduce to the 
minimum the difficulties of the beginner in Vergil. The 
notes are carefully prepared and fully illustrated, and the 
vocabulary is prepared along modern lines. 


Putnam’s Gem Dictionary gives in pocket form the or- 
thography, the pronunciation, and the meaning of some 
25,000 words of the English language. The appendix 
contains abbreviations, translations of foreign words and 
phrases, and forms of address. The brief definitions 
serve their purpose well, the type is clear, and the book, 
as a whole, is the best of its kind. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, 75 cents.) 


Ginn & Co., Boston, issue in their best style of German 
text Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont,” and several of Schiller’s essays, 
“Des Grofen La Moral von Egmont Leben Und Tod” and 
“Uber Egmont, Trauerspiel von Goethe,”’ edited by Max 
Winkler, Ph.D., University of Michigan. Cloth. 276 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. There are abundant notes and a good 
vocabulary. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, publish Herbert Ernest Aus- 
tin’s “Observation Blanks for Beginners in Mineralogy.” 
Price, 30 cents. It is an ideal help fora student. It 
adapts the laboratory method to mineralogy in an easy 
and satisfactory manner. No child who uses these blanks 
can be unfamiliar with the characteristics of minerals or 
the terms used in describing these characteristics. He 
niust see the essential characteristics of the typical min- 
erals, and will learn to express what he sees. Their use 
will develop the powers of observation, conception, rea- 
scning, judgment, comparison, and memory. 


The Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago issue 
Thomas J. McCormack’s translation of Joseph Louis 
Lagrange’s “Lectures on Elementary Mathematics.” 
Cloth. 158 pp. Price, $1.00. Lagrange was one of the 
keenest and strongest ahalists of a century ago, and this 
production, in usable form, of a translation of one of the 
great chapters of his collected works is an appreciated 
service to the scholars of the day. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A Settlement Study. Edited by Robert 
A. Woods. Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘Heroes of the Middle West.” By Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
Price. (0 cents. —‘ Physical Geography.”’ By William Morris Davis 
and William Henry Snyder. Price, $1 40 ——‘Deutsche Gedichte.” 
Arranged by Hermann Mueller. Price.45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“First Lessons in Civics.” By S. FE. Forman,—‘‘French Sight 
Reading.” By L. C. Rogers.-—*Eutropius.” Edited by J. C. Haz- 
zard.—*Second Year in German.” By I. Keller.—‘‘The Rights 
and Duties of American Citizenship.” By Westel W. Willoughby. 
New York: American Book Company. 


“The City Wilderness.” 


“Shakespeare’s Macheth ” Edited by Charles W. French. Price, 
25 eents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“The Homeric Palace.”’ By NormanM, Isham. Price, $1.00, Provi- 


dence; The Preston & Rounds Company. wi 

**Diet in [!Iness and Convalescence.”” By Alice Worthington Win- 
throp. Price, Christmas Books.” Price, $1.75, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches var.ous forms cf 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Ata recent meeting of the 
Maine Pedagogical Society, John-:S. Locke 
of Saco was elected president, Miss Mary 
Snow of Bangor, vice-president, and Miss 
Cc. F. Cook of Augusta, secretary and 
treasurer. A resolution was adopted urg- 
ing the legislature to pass more stringent 
truancy laws.——Some seventy-five of the 
alumnae of Bates College held their an- 
nual dinner at Yourg’s hotel, Boston, re- 
cently. Professor H. C. Caswell, princi- 
pal Cushing Academy, presided. President 
Chase was among the speakers.——The 
Pedagogical Society held a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting in this city December 
21, 1898. In the high school section Prin- 
cipal F. G. Farrington of the Skowhegan 
high school spoke on ‘Discipline as a 
Factor in Education’; Principal G. Fi 
Libby of Lewiston on “Sight Work in 
Language Study”; and Professor H. L. 
Chapman of Bowdoin on “English in the 
Secondary Schools.” In the grammar 
school] section Superintendent O. M. Lori 
of Portland spoke of methods of teaching 
history, and Misses Evans and Kilby of 
Portland also spoke on the same question. 
W.W. Shaylor gave an address on “Draw- 
ing in Connection with Nature Study.’ 
In the kindergarten section Miss Evans 
of Lewiston discussed the kindergarten 
question. Miss Snow, superintendent, of 
Bangor read a paper on “The Relation of 
Kindergarten to the Publie Schooi.” 
Supervisor Metcalf of Boston spoke upon 
“Grammar in Grammar Schools.” The 
rural school section had also its appropri- 
ate subjects and able speakers. Dr. John 
Fiske addressed a large audience in the 
evening on “‘The Old and New Ways of 
Treating History.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

EXETER. Phillips Exeter Academy 
has awarded its scholarships to a largo 
number of deserving students. During 
the past term the academy received valu- 
able additions to its art collection. Ed- 
win F. Rice of Boston has promised 1» 
donate his valuable library, of more than 
1,000 volumes, to Exeter Academy, on 
condition that a library building be 
erected to contain them. The trustees 
accept the offer, and will erect the build 
ing as soon as possible. 

HANOVER. President William J. 
Tucker has started on his leave of absence 
to travel until May 1 in Southeastern 
Europe. Professor John K. Lord will act 
as president until February 1, when he, 
too, starts for Europe on a leave of ab- 
sence covering the remainder of the co! 
lege year. After President Lord’s depar- 
ture, Professor Richardson of the Englisu 
department will act as president until 
President Tucker’s return. 

The annuity, which was promised to 
Dartmouth College in the will of the late 
C. T. Wilder of Wellesley, Mass., has been 
turned over to the trustees. It amounts 


to $100,000. This, added to the $75,000 
spent upon the- Wilder physical labora- 
tory, brings the total Wilder gift to the 
college up to $175,000. 

Hon. William M. Chase of Concord has 
been elected secretary of the board, in 
place of Judge Smith, who recently died. 


VERMONT. 


Dr. F. E. Steele of Gaysville has been 
appointed a member of the board of visi- 
tors to Norwich University. 

The present board of normal school 
commissioners is composed of State 
Superintendent Mason S. Stone, Professor 
W. E. Howard of Middlebury College, 
Principal F, A. Bagnall of St. Albans, and 
F. W. Pierce of Chester. They held their 
first meeting at Burlington last week, and 
organized by the choice of Professor 
Howard, chairman, and F. W. Pierce, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The board is re- 
garded as an exceptionally strong one. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The ninth annual reunion 
and banquet of the Dartmouth College 
Alumni. Association of the Order of 
Casque and Guantlet, the senior society at 
Dartmouth, was held at Young’s hotel 
Saturday, December 31. Henry P. Blair 
of Washington, D. C., acted as_ toast- 
master.——The only musical fraternity in 
the country (called Alphi Chi Omega) will 
meet at the New England Conservatory 
next year. Its history in America is in- 
teresting. It was started in Depauw Uni- 
versity, Michigan, thirteen years ago by 
a few musical students. Now there are 
eight chapters of the fraternity, organized 
principally in colleges and musical 
schools of the West. The conservatory 
chapter is the only one in the eastern part 
of the country, and the largest of them all. 

—The disposal of the Franklin fund is 
causing much discussion between the al- 
dermen. To what use shall it be applied 
to meet the express wishes of its great 
founder is the question. When this ques- 
tion is settled, the law will doubtless set- 
tle all disputes. The fund now amounts 
to $360,000. 

SAST BOSTON. The funeral services 
of Hosea H. Lincoln were attended at his 
home December 21, Rev. E. B. Maglathin 
officiating. 

CAMBRIDGE. A prize of not less than 
$50 or more than $100 is offered by the 
Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames 
for the best essay on some subject con- 
nected with colonial history, the essay to 
be handed in March 1, 1899. The compe- 
tition is open to all students registered at 
Raceliffe in ’98-°99, and the students of 
Smith, Wellesley, and Mt. Holyoke for a 
term of four years..——There will be no 
regularly-appointed principal or teachers 
to take charge of the Cambridge manual 
training school when it is transferred by 
its founder, Mr. Rindge, to the city in 
January, 1899. The old staff of teachers 
will be obliged to continue their duties 
without confirmation.—Teachers in the 
grammar, primary, and _ kindergarten 
echools will receive a substantial increase 
in salaries. The aggregate increase will 
cost the city about $20,000. 

SALEM. Miss Matilda Pollack, for 
thirty-five years principal of Browne pri- 
mary school, has resigned. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Six years ago, to the 
wonder of many, young women were acd- 
mitted to Yale University, when public 
opinion among the professors and under- 
graduates was hostile to the movement. 
The young women have struggled against 
innumerable difficulties, but now their 
position is established upon a permanent 
footing. By their superior ability and 
scholarship they have won a victory over 
all opposition, and are now recognized as 
among the honored members of the class. 
and are treated with due respect by all 
concerned,— Colonel Norris G. Osborn, 
editor of the New Haven Register, is sug- 
gested as a member of the Yale corpora- 


EDUCATORS AND 


HYPNOTISM 


Some men are j 
said to possess 
such wonderful 
animal magnetism 
that they can put 
other persons to 
sleep by passing the hands before the eyes, 
This is called hypnotism —an influence 
about which very little is known—and it is 
not a difficult matter to find a few people 
who have been put to sleep in this manner, 
You can find hundreds and thousands of 
women, however, whose sleep has been 
made peaceful and restful by Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. It soothes the 
nerves by curing the disorders commonly 
called ‘‘female troubles.’’ It is indorsed 
by an army of women in every State in the 
Union, who have been brought back to 
health after suffering untold misery from 
disagreeable drains upon the system, irreg- 
ularities, prolapsus, backache, “‘ bearing- 
down” pains, nervousness, despondency 
and hysteria. ‘‘ Favorite Prescription’ is 
a vegetable medicine, and contains no al- 
coholic stimulant or dangerous narcotic to 
create mofbid cravings. Its action is con- 
fined altogether to the distinctly femi- 
nine organism, which it heals, soothes and 
strengthens. It helps to make existence 
pleasant before baby comes, and on the 
occasion of the little one’s advent, danger 
is avoided and the pain reduced to almost 
nothing. 

Mrs. Anna Willy, (Michigan House), of North- 
ville, Spink Co.,S. Dak., writes: ‘‘Iam enjoying 
good health, thanks to your kind advice and 
valuable remedies. I suffered very much with 
female weakness and other ailments for more 
than two years, when I wrote to you for advice. 
A“er carefully following your advice and taking 
six bottles each of Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ lam now 
a well and happy woman. I have also taken 
several vials of your ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ which did 
me a great deal of good.’’ 

Accept no substitute, which a dishonest 
dealer may urge as “just as good’’ as 
“Golden Medical Discovery.”’ 

Send 21 one-cent stamps to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., for his Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, a great doctor book bya 
great physician. Cloth-bound 31 stamps. 


tion, as a successor of the late Edward G. 
Mason. Mr. Osborn graduated from ihe 
university in 1880. 

John W. Hendric of South Beach has 
added $10,000 to the Yale law school fund, 
making the total given by him to this in- 
stitution $57,500. Mr. Hendric graduated 
from this school in 1851. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
YORK. 

SYRACUSE. An effort is being made 
to increase the amount of the endowment 
fund of Syracuse University to $2,000,000. 

SING SING. Dr. David Aurbler Hol- 
brook, president of the military and clas- 
sical school here, has recently died from 
apoplexy. He was a graduate from Ham- 
ilton College. 

MALONE. The teachers of this north- 
ern New York city have arranged a popu- 
lar and educational lecture course. It 
will open January 31 with a lecture by Dr. 
A. E. Winship of the Journal of Education. 
Other lecturers are Dr. T. M. Balliet of 
Springfield, Inspector Hughes of 
Toronto, Dr. Hazen of Smith College, and 
Superintendent Riggs of Plattsburgh. 

HAMILTON. Dr. George E. Merrill of 
Newton, Mass., has been elected president 
of Colgate University. He has not yet 
decided to accept. 

NEW YORK. The success of the va- 
cation schools and playgrounds kept open 
in this city last summer has resulted in 
the approval of the idea by the municipal 
authorities. The board has appropriated 
$10,000 for the maintenance of the vacat’on 
schools, and $15,000 for the playgrounds. 
——The second annual convention of Phy- 
sical Directors of Colleges and Universi- 


BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
y and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox -brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic, 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St.. New York. 
lf not found at &® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Coid and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy known fore id P 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic ve any dconaitie the Dead. sore, throat, and influenza 


“ties of the United States met in this city 


December 30. Princeton, Yale, Harvard, 
Brown, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cornell, 
Amherst, and Williams sent delegates.—— 
Two training schools of admirable aims 
are Hartley House of New York and the 
department for girls just beginning its 
work in connection with the Jewish man- 
ual training school, in which Professor 
Gabriel Bamberger is interested. Both 
provide for the education of poor girls, 
who are here taught every branch of 
housekeeping, cooking, sewing, lace- 
making, ete. It is a noble work well done 
in these schools. 
NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Dr. John L. Schanck, a 
graduate from Princeton, and professor of 
chemistry for a time in that institution, 
died on December 16. He was in his 
eighty-second year. 

STATE ASSOCIATION. Officers for 
1899: President, W. L. R. Haven of Mor- 
ristown; first vice-president, George H. 
Lindsay of Jersey City; second vice- 
president, Emma L. Cattell of Camden; 
secretary, Lewis C. Wooley of Trenton; 
treasurer, A. T. Harris of Bayonne; re- 
cording secretary, B. C. Gregory of Tren- 
ton: executive committee, James M. Ral- 
ston of Asbury Park, H. Brewster Willis of 
New Brunswick, and Mrs. Georgia B. 
Crater of Newark. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. The congestion of 


the schools of this city has failed to arouse 
the interest of the councilmen to action, 
and hence the Association of School Di- 
rectors has recommended to the school 
board a measure that will compel imme- 
diate action in the case, viz., that the 
maximum class limit shall be forty-five. 
This will throw out of school entirely 
more than 14,000 children. The associa- 
tion argues that ‘‘desperate cases demand 
desperate remedies,” and that the result 
will prove the wisdom of the step taken. 
Increased accommodations will be pro- 
vided at once if this is done. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The suggestion made by 
President Daniel C. Gilman of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in an address before 
the Public School Teachers’ Association, 
that an association be formed in Balti- 
more for the purpose of decorating with 
suitable pictures the walls of the public 
schools, has been given some attention. 
It is very probable that something to ac- 
complish the desired end will be done.—— 
An effort is being made to secure $20,000,- 
000 for the benefit of Woman’s College in 
this city. Of this, $70,000 has been sub- 
scribed in amounts of from $1,000 to $5,000 
a year, for five years. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Professor William 
Watkins, who has achieved a state reputa- 
tion as a scholar and educator, died at his 
home in Dayton on the twentieth of 
December, after an illness covering sev- 
eral months. He was nominated gov- 
ernor for Ohio twice by the Labor party, 
and in this circle was a leader. He was 
a teacher in the Dayton high schools over 
thirteen years. He was notably proficient 
in literature and the languages. He was 
born near Cincinnati in 1836, the son of a 
Baptist minister, and was educated in the 
famous old Farmers’ College at College 
Hill. Last October Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
kins celebrated their fortieth anniversary 
of marriage, and their five living children 
were present. 

The annual report of State Commis- 
sioner Bonbrake of the Ohio public 
schools is ready, and will soon be dis- 
tributed. He reports that, under the 
three laws enacted last winter for better 
education of defective children, proper 

There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
deses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
(red dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for cireulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, Fr. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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education can now be had at state ex- 
pense, schools having been opened at 
Cleveland, Elyra, Dayton, and Cincinnati. 
He suggests the Minnesota plan of holding 
a state teachers’ institute in Ohio. The 
object of getting summer attendance is 
to discuss educational problems. The 
idea advanced is that the fees collected at 
the state school examinations, amounting 
to $600 annually, which now go into the 
state treasury, could be used as a nucleus 
for starting the state institute under the 
direction of the school commissioner. As 
Ohio has no state normal schools, the ex- 
periment might be worth a trial. 

During the year 203 schoolhouses have 
been erected. The value of school build- 
ings in the state is $41,428,289. 

There are now 10,386 men teachers and 
14,898 women teachers. The average 
monthly wages for township schools is 
$30 for women and $34 for men; for dis- 
trict high schools, $67 for men and $57 for 
women. The total number of pupils is 
1,198,704. This is an increase over the 
year of ’97 of 25,464. 

The total receipts for the year for school 


purposes was $19,787,695.34. The ex- 
penditures, paid teachers, $8,301,395,78: 
paid superintendents, $1,061.07; total ex- 


penditures, including all other expenses, 
$13,559,849.42. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Superintendent Andrews’ 
victory is complete.——The State Univer- 


sity has won in its long, drawn-out triai 
over the bonds that Treasurer Spalding 
used fraudulently. President Draper is 
once more in luck. It is a way he has.— -—- 
The Bridewell School for Incorrigibles is 
to do no more whipping by city ordinance. 
It will be easy to get along without whip- 
ping if every other condition favors, but 
will be quite likely to make things inter- 
esting to have it abolished, as it has been 
done, by the spread-eagle sympathy of the 
politicians in the city council. Unless the 
Bridewell boys are of different materia! 
than most such fellows, they will take 
matters into their own hands, with a city 


council acting as it has.——Hazing is be- 
lieved to have ended for all time at the 
University of Chicago..— Chicago leaders 


have set their heart upon a parental 
school after the Boston plan. 

EVANSTON. Professor James T. Hat- 
field of the Northwestern University has 
been appointed on a committee of 100, 
which is to arrange for the celebration in 
Strasburg of the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Goethe. The dedication of 
Goethe’s monument, representing the poet 
as a boy, will be attended at the same 
time. This appointment is regarded as a 
special honor to Professor Hatfield, and 
the institution with which he is con- 
nected. 

TUSCOLA. Professor Thomas M. 
Wells, who was killed in a railroad wreck 
recently, had just ‘been elected superin- 
tendent of the Douglas county schools. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The forty-fifth an- 
nual session of the Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in this city December 
27, 28, 29, and 30, 1898. F. M. Stalker of 
Terre Haute, president. The elaborate 
programme was carried out during the 
four days’ session in the presence of a 
large audience gathered from all parts of 
the state. The retiring president, Super- 
intendent R. A. Ogg, delivered an address, 
and Professor F. M. Stalker of the Indiana 
normal delivered his inaugural. Among 
the prominent speakers in the several sec- 
tions were Professor M. Brown of Eastham 
College, Miss Estelle Corlew, Evansville, 
Professor W. J. Karslake, Butler College, 
President G. S. Burroughs, Wabash Col- 
lege, Professor C. H. Ball, Franklin Col- 
lege, President C. L. Meers, Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Superintendent W. H. 
Wiley, Terre Haute, and Superintendent 
L. O. Harris, Hancock county. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The forty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in this city December 27, 
28, 29, 1898. The section meetings were 
all held, and ably and enthusiastically 
conducted according to programme, and 
all the practical work of the schoolroom 
discussed by the leaders in the several de- 
partments. The City Superintendents’ 
and Supervising Principals’ Association 
devoted an entire day in the discussion of 
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The county superintendents’ section re- 
ceived due attention; also the high school 
section, the grammar and intermediate 
sections, the normal section, and the kin- 
dergarten section, including every phase 
of child study, the drawing section, the 
music section. The meeting was largely 
attended from all parts of the state, and 
the meeting was one of the best and most 
attractive ever held in the state. 


MICHIGAN. 


The University of Michigan has 672 
women enrolled in the several depart- 
ments, The institution has one Michigan 
student for every 1,342 inhabitants of the 
state. The literary department offers its 
students 500 different subjects, but a stu- 
dent may not elect more than sixteen 
hours of work a week during any semester 
of their course. . 

The hygienic laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, which was built and 
equipped at the request of the Michigan 
state board of health, is serving its pur- 
pose nobly. It examines for the people of 
the state food and water suspected of hav- 
ing caused disease; meats and cheese sus- 
pected of containing poisonous elements. 
Another purpose of the laboratory is to 
investigate the causation of disease and 
the means of prevention. It has made 
some important discoveries along these 
lines. 

The libraries of the University of Michi- 
gan contain 122,962 volumes, and 18,461 
pamphlets, and 1,299 maps. There are a 
number of special collections of books in 
the general library, among which the more 
important are the Parsons collection, con- 
taining 4,325 volumes and 5,000 pamphlets, 
chiefly on political economy; the Mc- 
Millan Shakespeare collection of 1,642 vol- 
umes and 174 pamphlets; and the Hager- 
man collection of history and political 
science of 2,660 volumes. During the year 
1,110 volumes have been added to the gen- 
eral library. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The American Mission- 
ary Association announces that the cost 
last year of administration for its five col- 
leges, namely, Fisk of this city, Straight 
New Orleans, Telladega, Ala., Tongalov, 
Miss., and Tellatson, Austin, Tex., was 
$69,374. These colleges contain 2,204 stu- 
dents, and have excellent plants for in- 
dustrial work, such as farming, shoemak- 
ing, forging, cooking, nursing, dress- 
making, and similar trades. The in- 
struction is of high order in all these in- 
stitutions. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, VIRGIL G. CURTIS, St. Paul. 

A conference on summer schools was 
recently held at the state capitol by a 
committee appointed last year by the 
leaders of the county institutes to devise 


‘a more systematic course of instruction. 


Dr. Brewster of the state agricultural 
school is chairman of the committee, and 
it consists further of Miss Wilson of Min- 
neapolis, Superintendent McKelvy of 
Dakota county, Superintendent Merrill of 
Hutchison, and Principal Bryant of the St. 
Paul Central high school. Such a course 
as is contemplated will make the work 
more uniform throughout the state, give 
the teachers a wider range of subjects, and 
give ample recognition to current tenden- 
cies in education. 

The Woman’s Club of Duluth has 
adopted resolutions looking to the ap- 
pointment of a woman on the state nor- 
mal school board when that city comes to 
be represented, as it naturally must be in 
the near future, when the new normal 
school at Duluth is completed. 

Professor Frank Constant of the univer- 
sity recently gave an address before the 
St. Paul Publie School Union on “Indus- 
trial Education.” Professor Constant 
made a strong plea for manual training ‘in 
the elementary grades of the schools for 
the reason that the masses need a better 
preparation than the schools now afford 
for their life work. For the few it may 
have an intellectual significance, but the 
great need in America is better advan- 
tages for those who are obliged to leave 
school at an early age. And since this 
large majority are to do the work of the 
world, they should have a better technical 
education. 

The State Librarians’ Convention has 
just concluded a two days’ profitable ses- 
sion in Rochester, and its closing yesolu- 
tions are worthy of note: — 

“Resolved, that we are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the proposed legislation estab- 
lishing a state library commission, con- 
sisting of traveling libraries, and that we 
do everything in our power to secure such 
legislation. 

“Resolved, that we recommend and urge 
that a library section be formed in the 
Minnesota State Teachers’ Association.” 

The following officers were elected: Pro- 
fessor William Folwell of the university, 
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president; Miss Isabel Lawrence of the 
St. Cloud normal school, vice-president; 
Miss Gratia A. Countryman of Minne- 
apolis, secretary. A joint committee of 
Twin City teachers met at the Ryan hotel 
December 17, to recommend a pension bill 
for teachers. This committee, of which 
Principal S. A. Farnsworth of St. Paul 
was president, Miss A. Cox of Minne- 
apolis, secretary, agreed upon the main 
features of a bill to be submitted to the 
legislature. The cities affected will be 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Stillwater, 
Winona, Mankato, St. Cloud, Owatonna. 

The act of congress granting the state 
right to sections 16 and 26 spccifically pro- 
vides that its application extends to “all 
lands not provisionally disposed of.’ It 
has been held by the department that the 
setting apart of an Indian reservation was 
a disposition of the land within the provi- 
sions of the act. The same question has 
been raised in a number of other states, 
and this decision will prove a great benefit 
to the cause of education. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WYOMING. 


State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 
Hon. C. H. Parmalee, who was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy in the office of 
state superintendent, caused by the resig- 
nation of Miss Reel, has made an excel- 
lent record in his department. Superin- 


tendent Parmalee has compiled a com- : 


plete list of the county superintendenis 
and of the teachers of the state, by coun- 
ties, 

Superintendent T. T. Tynan, the new 
superintendent, is a successful business 
man, and comes to his office well prepared 
to perform the difficult work assigned him. 

The semi-annual meeting of the board 
of university trustees was held at Laramie 
December 14. Some of the important 
items of business transacted are: (1) The 
purchase of forty acres of additional land 
for the use of the experiment station. 
(2) The establishment of a commercial de- 
partment and the employment of Profes- 
sor D. C. Royer to take charge of it. (3) 
The appointment of a committee to look 
after the interest of the university at the 
next meeting of the legislature. 

President E. E. Smiley is popular with 
the students and faculty. . 

Miss Anna Fox, who has been principal 
of the Cheyenne high school, was married 
recently to Hon. J. A. Johnston of 
Cheyenne. 

The income from rental of school lands 
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is greater this year than ever before, and 
will be distributed to the various districts. 

The sentiment is growing quite rapidly 
in the state that all the state schools 
should be concentrated under one manage- 
ment, and the coming legislature will have 
an opportunity to decide whether or not 
Wyoming shall profit by the mistakes of 
older states. 

The Cheyenne board of education has 
ordered a liberal supply of supplementary 
reading for the primary grades. , 


UTAH.. 


State Editor, GEORGE B. SWEAZEY, Sail Lake, City. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Dr. Millspaugh 
has resigned from the superintendency of 
the Salt Lake City public schools to go to 
Winona, Minn., normal as president. The 
Salt Lake school board will fill his place 
temporarily, and elect his successor next 
summer. 

President Kingsbury of the Utah State 
University in his recent report made sey- 
eral recommendations to the legislature. 
One was that money be appropriated for 
the erection of shops; and, second, that 
all new buildings be erected on the uni- 
versity property, about three miles east 
of the present location, thus fina'ly 
changing the site to their grant of land. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


President William McKinley visited the 
Georgia State Industrial College Decem- 
ber 18. He spoke encouragingly to 
teachers, students, and citizens. 
Major-General Wheeler, Secretary Gage, 
and Major Meldrim, mayor of Savannah, 
and chairman of the board of trustees of 
the college, also made short speec ies. 
The feature of the meeting was the ova- 
tion given to Genera] Wheeler, who com- 
manded the gallant Ninth and Tenth regi- 
ments (colored) at El Caney and San Juan 
Hill. General Wheeler and President Me- 
Kinley commended the negro’s valor in 
the highest terms. 

In the fight in the legislature, Dr. G. R. 
Glenn, state school commissioner, distin- 
guished himself as a great leader and 
champion of the educational needs of our 
people, and has won for himself the un- 
stinted praise of the state’s teachers. 
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—The new year of Scribner’s Magazine 
opens in the January number with several 
features of great distinction. The place 
of honor is given to Governor Roosevelt. 


The frontispiece of the number is a draw- 
ing from life of Colonel Roosevelt. The 
first chapter of “‘The Rough Riders” is en- 
titled ‘Raising the Regiment,’ with 
Colonel Roosevelt as an author and 
speaker. The illustrations, which are to 
be a feature of this serial, have been 
chosen by the colonel himself from many 
hundreds of photographs. A literary fea- 
ture of importance is “The Letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” edited by his 
friend, Sidney Colvin. They show that 
Stevenson was a born writer and a shrewd 
observer of eccentric characters. The il- 
lustrations are drawings by Peixotto. In 
fiction George W. Cable begins a short 
serial, written in the delightful manner 
of his “Old Creole Days.” It is cailed 
“The Entomologist.” Richard Harding 
Davis contributes the first fiction that has 
grown out of his war experience. It is a 
short love story entitled “On the Fever 
Ship.” Other short stories are a fantastic 
tale by Arthur C. Smith, called ‘“‘The 
Peach,” illustrated, and Edith Wharton’s 
strange tale about the woman who in- 
spired a poet—called ‘The Muse’s 
Tragedy.” Major Edward Stuart Wort- 
ley, who commanded one wing of 
Kitchener’s army in the Soudan cam- 
paign, has written an account of this 
operation, which appears under the title 
“With the Sirdar.” A new phase of the 
Cuban question is revealed in “‘A Rideinto 
Cuba for the Red Cross,” by Dr. Charles 
R. Gill. Robert Grant’s “Search-light 
Letters” begin with some pertinent and 
satirical advice ‘“‘To the young man or 
woman in search of an ideal.” Price, 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—Harper’s Magazine for January has 
several important special features, such 
as: “The Naval Campaign of 1898 in the 


West Indies,’ by Lieutenant S. A. Staun- 
ton, with drawings; ‘“‘Bismarck the Man 
and the Statesman,” by Charlton T. Lewis: 
“A Glimpse at Nubia, Miscalled the 
Soudan,” by Captain T. C. S. Speedy, four 
illustrations; “The Sultan at Home,” by 
Sidney Whitman, F. R. G. S., illustrated: 
“The Naval Lessons of the War,” by H. 
W. Wilson; “Fifty Years of Francis 
Joseph,” by Sidney Brooks; ‘Brother 
Jonathan’s Colonies,’ an historical ac- 
count, by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart; 
“The Weakness of the Executive Power 
in Democracy,” by Henry Loomis Nelson; 
and ‘‘The Love of Parson Lord,” a story, 
by Mary E. Wilkins, with illustrations. 
The number contains also part I. of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells’ new serial, ‘‘Theiv 
Silver Wedding Journey,” with illustra- 
tions; part IV. of “The Span o’ Life,” by 
William McLennan and J. N. Meliwraith, 
with illustrations; and ‘‘The Romatce of 
Chinkapin Castle,” a story by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, illustrations. The Drawer 


opens with a story by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, and is illustrated. Price, $1.00 a 
year; 35 cents a number. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 


—St. Nicholas starts out upon the New 
Year with drums beating and colors fly- 
ing, though it is wholly innocent of refer- 
ences to the war. Its nearest approach to 
the subject is the opening article, ‘‘Three 
Little Spanish Princesses,” by Isabel Me- 
Dougall. with three full-page reproduc- 
tions of paintings by the greatest of Span- 
ish portrait painters, Velasquez. E. H. 
House continues to turn the “Bright S des 
of History’ toward the readers of St. 
Nicholas, puns and repartee, and statues 
worth their weight in gold being his 
themes this month. Christmas and New 
Year’s and other stories and poems 
abound, over such popular names as 
George A. Henty, Gelett Burgess, Albert 
Bigelow Paine, and Caro yn Wells, and 
“Intercollegiate Basketball for Women” 
teems with pictures of girls dressed for 
all the world like so many football 


players. The ma; azine is rich in illustrations. 


—Miss Cecilia Beaux has made a strik- 
ing head of Admiral Sampson, from life, 
which appears as the frontispiece of the 


January numbeg of the Century. It has 
the second installment of Lieutenant 
Hobson’s ‘Merrimac’ papers, in which 
the sinking of the collier is vividly, but 
modestly, described. Captain Sigsbee of 
the Maine continues his personal ac- 
count of the episode that precipitated the 
conflict with Spain; and Edmond Keily 
describes the experiences of “An Ameri- 
ean in Madrid During the War.” Profes- 
sor Wheeler continues his “Alexander the 
Great.” “The Carlyles in Scotland” is an 


intimately personal paper. Miss Flor- 
ence Hotchkiss gives her ‘Carlyle's 
Dramatic Portrayal of Character’’—the 
prize essay in the Century’s College Com- 
petition. F. Marion Crawford, in “Via 
Crucis,’ continues his romance of the 
Middle Ages. Captain Crowninshield, U. 
S. N., chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
makes a presentation of “The Advantages 
of the Nicaragua Canal.”’ In fiction we 
have Mrs. Stuart’s sympathetic delinea- 
tions of negro character, “Uncle Still's 
Famous Weather Prediction’; ‘“‘The Lim- 
erick Tigers,’ by Harry Stillwell Ed- 
wards; and “His Wife,’ by Mrs. Poultney 
Bigelow, wife of the well-known authcr 
and war correspondent. Poetry is con- 
tributed by C. G. D. Roberts (“Jonathan 
and John’), by Dr. Weir Mitchell, Miss 
Thomas, Mr. Cheney, etc.; and the edito- 
rial and other departments are richer in 
interest than usual. Mr. Herford’s 
“Child’s Primer of Natural History” bids 
fair to become a classic in its kind. Price, 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents acopy. New York: 
The Century Company. 


—The very striking frontispiece of the 
New England Magazine for January is 
from a painting by Oomo, entitled ‘“‘Read- 
ing Forbidden Books in the Netherlands.” 


Of special local interest is the leading arti- 
cle on “The Passenger Traffic of Boston 
and the Subway,” illustrated, by George 
G. Crocker. Among the deeply interest- 
ing articles of broader scope are: ‘‘Early 
New Engand Almanacs,” by Annie Rus- 
sell Marble; “The Pilgrim Press in Ley- 
den,” by William Elliot Griffis; and ‘Out 
of the Mouth of Czars,’’ with portrait of 
the ezar of Russia, by Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale; also ‘Hymns of the Slave and 
the Freedman,” by William E. Barton, D. 
D.; and stories and poems suited to the 
season. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a 
number. 5 Park square, Boston: Warren 
F. Kellogg, publisher. 


—The contents of the Magazine of Art 
for January are: “The Foam Sprite,’ by 
Herbert J. Draper, frontispiece; “Study for 
‘The Sea-Maiden,’’’ by Herbert J. Draper; 
“Study for ‘The Vintage Morn,’ ”’ by Her- 
bert J. Draper; “The Crown of England 
Being Offered to Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, at Baynard’s Castle in 1843,” by 
Sigismund Goetze; “William the Con- 
queror Granting a Charter to the City of 
London,” by J. Seymour Lucas, R. A.; 
“Our Rising Artists: Mr. Herbert J. 
Draper,” by Alfred Lys Baldry, with a 
portrait of Mr. Draper, and ten illustra- 
tions; “The Etchings of Herr Max 
Klinger,’ by Gleeson White, five illustra- 
tions: “Turkish Artist-Scribes of To- 
day,’ by Harry O. Duyler, seven illustra- 
tions; “A Memorial to Charles Keene,” 
three illustrations; ‘Curiosities of Art: 
Coincidences and Resemblances in Works 
of Art,’”’ by M. H. Spielmann, seventeen 
illustrations; “Professor Repin,’” by 
Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, seven 


Among 


illustrations; The Art Movement, “An 
Unusual Form of Decorative Art,” by Mrs. 
J. E. Whitby, “The Decoration of the 
Royal Exchange,’ “The Christina Ros- 
setti Memorial,” two illustrations; Notes 
and Queries; The Chronicle of Art, six 
illustrations. The second article on 
“Flowers and Fancies; from the Garden 
to the Stage,” by Mr. Wilhelm, with illus- 
trations in colors, will appear in the Feb- 
ruary number. Price, $3.50 a year; sin- 
gle number, 35 cents. New York City: 
Cassell & Co. 


—The New Year’s Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal gives assurance of a purpose to make 
that magazine more useful and helpful, 
and stronger in its literary and artistic 
features, during 1899 than ever before. 
Edward Bok writes on “The Rush of 
Américan Women,” making a plea for 
more repose, through which the rea] 
pleasures of life are to be extracted. The 
first of a series of articles on ‘“‘The House 
Practical” details how to furnish and 
decofate the hall and staircase, and other 
page features give photographs of “Fif- 
teen Good Halls and Stairways” and 
“Pretty Rooms of Girls.” There are 
numerous other practical articles upon 
subjects of helpful interest in the house- 
hold. Price, $1.00 per year. Philadel- 
phia: The Curtis Publishing Company. 


—In addition to the regular depart- 
ments, this week’s issue of Harper's 
Bazar contains extremely valuable arti- 
cles of special interest and importance. 
other attractive features, we 
would mention an article by William El- 
liot Griffis, entitled ‘“‘The Women of the 
Pilgrim Republic.”’ The issue also con- 
tains a very interesting account of “Cats 
of High Degree,” that gives much infor- 
mation in relation to the history and 
training of cats in the higher walks of 
life. There is a timely discussion of ‘Art 
in Needlework,” and a very interesting 
paper under the title, ‘One Feature of 
London Life.” 


—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for January has for special fea- 
tures the editor’s instructive review of the 


eventful year 1898, with his discussion of 
pending national problems; || 
Stead’s account of his recent interview 
with the czar of Russia (illustrated); a 
brief sketch of the career of the young 
American sculptor, George Grey Barnard, 
by Miss Laura C. Dennis, with illustra- 
tions of Mr. Barnard’s work; a character 
sketch of General Calixto Garcia, the 
Cuban patriot, by George Reno; a history 
of the work of the Red Cross in the war, 
by Margherita Arlina Hamm; a resume 
of the whole course of American diplo- 
macy in the war, by Henry Macfarland: 
and a study of the constitution with refer- 
ence to the government of tropical terri- 
tories, by Professor Harry Pratt Judson 
of Chicago. Price, $2.50 a year in ad- 


vance; 25 centsa number. New York: 13 


Astor place. 

—John Kendrick Bangs has yielded to 
the popular clamor for a revival of his 
greatest character, “The Idiot,” who first 


captivated the reading world in “Coffee 
and Repartee.” The coming year this 
droll philosopher will exploit his experi- 
ences as a married man in the pages of 
the Woman’s Home Companion, under the 
caption “The Idiot at Home,” with illus- 
trations by F. T. Richards, the artist who 
made the drawings for “Coffee and Re- 
partee.”’ 


—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
January is a royal holiday number, and 


sets a very high standard for the coming 
year. The feature par excellence is the 
complete story of the sinking of the Mer- 
rimac at the mouth of Santiago harbor 
last June, as told in a straightforward, 
dramatic narrative by Lieutenant Hob- 
son’s chosen helmsman, Osborn Deignan, 
from Iowa. Portraits of Hobson and all 
his gallant crew are given, together with 
no less than thirty graphic illustrations, 
some of the latter being actual photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. 


—Outing for January is full of the 
merry sport and pastime of bracing win- 


ter days. ‘A Christmas in Mooseland,”’ 
by Ed. W. Sandys, ‘A Snowshoe Caribou 
Hunt,’. by Frank H. Risteen, Year's 
Day at a Hudson’s Bay Fur Post,” by W. 
Blaisdell Cameron, and “Figure Skating,” 
by J. E. Mitchie, are a few of the many 
good features. The fiction department 
contains two complete stories, while tales 
of sport, travel, and adventure in many 
lands furnish the needful variety. The 
editorial and record departments are 
fresh and interesting. 


—The Catholic World for January is a 
very attractive and valuable New Year’s 
number. The review of “The Papacy of 
Nineteenth Century,” illustrated, by Rev. 
George McDermot, C. S. P., “Christmas in 
Bethlehem,” illustrated, by Charles C. 
Svendsen, “‘A Cloudy Pearl of the Pacific,”’ 
illustrated by Philip E. Nylander, and 
“The Spanish Administration in the Phil- 
ippines” are among the leading papers. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
New York: P. O. Box 2, Station G. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


eine for January; terms, $3,00 a year. New 
Ork. 

The New World for December; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston 

Atlantic Monthly for January; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston. 

Journal of Political Economy for December; 
terms, $3.00 a year. Chicago. 

The Review of Reviews tor January; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

The Maguzine of Art for January; terms, $3.50 
ayear New York. ° 

St. Nicholas tor January; terms, $3.00 a 

The Chautauquan for January; terms, $2.00 
year. Meadville, Pa. 
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The Continental Congress, Our Unidn, Historical Exer, 
cise, Daughters of the Regiment 
Libérty’s Call, Washington’s Life, ete., ete. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


By Ella M. Powers. Paper. 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 


of these exercises are appropriate for the celebration of 


Washington’s Birthday. 


How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday, 


And other special days, by Professor John A. Shedd and 


others. Price, 25 cents. 


programs for Washington's, Lincoln’s, Longfellow’s, and 
Lowell's Birthdays, and for all the Holidays, and Birth- 


days of noted men. 
school. 


Special Offer. 


A charm- inches. 


Address 


Size, 5-ct. stenciis, 18x24 inches; 10-ct. stencils, 24x36 


A series of Specially Attractive Pictures, tllustrating 
the Life of Washington. 


Washington Receiving Inst: uctions from his Mother.. 5 cents 


' Washington and His 

Drill, Pilgrim Play, Washington as 

OF v0 dian 10 * 

Price, 20 All The Family at Mt. Vernon. esos 10 

10. 

Washington’s Monument.......... = 

Sold separately at prices given, or all for............. 60 * 

Provides full and complete Washington’ 
S Birthday Stencils. 

1 ays, Sold only in sets, 25 cents. Portrait of Washington 
The programs are suited to any car i on Horse, Washington’s Tomb, Wasblaaken’s 


We will send to any address, postpaid, ‘‘ Exercises for Washington’s Birthday ” (25 cts ) 
‘*Schoolroom Exercises for Washin Li 
shington’s Lirthday,” By Powers (20 ¢ 

Washington's Birthday ”’ Stencils (25 cts.), all for 50 cents. 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, - - - - 


Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
The City Wilderness—A Settlement Study.......... 
Deutsche Gedichte (arranged).....---- +++ 
First Lessons in Lines 
Second Year in German........ 
The Rights and Duties of American Citizenship.... 
The Homeric Palace ....... 
Diet in Illness and Convalescency............ .... 
Selections from Burns’ Poemsand Songs........... 
Cane Weaving fer Children........ .......... ae 
First Steps in the History of Our Country... > 
Historic Pilgrimages in New England............ .. 
Sarcey’s Le Siége de 
Studies in American 


Author. 2 Publisher. Price. 
Woods (Ed.). Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,, Bost. $1.50 
Catherwood. Ginn & Co., Boston. -60 
Davis & Snyder, * 1.40 


“ “ 45 
‘orman. American Book 


Hazzard (Ed.). “ “ “ “ 
Keller, 


“ 


“ “ “ “ 


French The Macmillan Company, .25 
Isham. Preston & Rounds Co., Prov’d’ce. 1.00 
Winthrop. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1.50 

“ 1,75 
— Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. — 
Latter. Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. $ .20 
Mowry. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 60 
Bacon. “ “ 1.50 
Spiers [Ed.}. D C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 
Caldwell, J.H. Milier, Lincoln, Neb. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The Columbia calendar, so dear to the 
heart of the business and literary man, 
the society woman, and the housekeeper, 
is on hand with the new year. It is simi- 
lar in design and make-up to the 1898 cal- 
endar, although it has a more artistic 


cover, and is more profusely illustrated. 
Any person: may obtain one by applying 
to the nearest Columbia dealer, or by 
sending five two-cent stamps to the cal. 
endar department, Pope Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, 
Boston, send to their army of friends “A 
Happy New Year,” with compliments of 
the season, in a unique desk calendar for 
1899-1900. 


A GREAT ENGINEERING FEAT. 


December 18 the engineers of the Chi- 
eago & Northwestern railway accom- 
plished the wonderful engineering task of 
moving its 220-ton bridge crossing the 
Kinnickinnie river at Milwaukee, on its 
Chicago division, down stream 250 feet. 
This is a feat that has been undertaken 
but a very few times in the history of en- 
gineering. 

The bridge was a single-track draw, and 
was removed to a new foundation in the 
quick time of two hours and forty-seven 
minutes. The structure was floated on 
two scows, one on either side of the cen- 
tre, which were sunk with 90,000 gallons 
of water. With the scows in proper posi- 
tion, the water was pumped out and the 
bridge gradually lifted from its founda- 
tion and towed to its new resting-place by 
two tugs. 

The bridge was in perfect condition, and 
was removed only to make way for a 
double-track structure of the latest pat- 
tern. 


Mistress (to servant)—‘Did you tell 
those ladies at the door that I was not at 
home?” 

Servant—‘‘Yis, mum.” 

Mistress—‘What did they say?” 

Servant—‘ ‘How fortinit!’ ’—Ex. 


MISCELLANY. 


School Teacher—‘‘Now, Bobby, spell 
‘needle.’ 

Bobby—‘N-e-i-d le, needle.” 

“Wrong. There’s no ‘i’ in ‘needle.’” 

“Well, ‘tain’t a good needle, then.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ‘97. THe edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland '98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapcer on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state where 
you saw the advertisement. Oc6-13t 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from 8t. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, eGacetisaaty, ne religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his —_— friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Lauriz. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
/ntellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Roger Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to an iy address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO; 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TEACHING as a Business for Men was the title of a paper read before the National Association in 
of ability had 1885, and the author’s conclusion was that it was a very poorly paying business, and men 
shee an y had better keep out of it. But that was several years ago, and times have changed. To-day 
$20 000 Spemeee in the profession. A first-class college that wants a president now offers from $10,(00 to 
bi ’ : Salary. There are three colleges that pay all their professors $7,000 ayear. Large cities pay their 
perintendents from $4,000 to $7,000 a AS B N $3,000 to $5,000, bigh school principals 
yet normal! school principals get from A US| ESS from $2,500 to $4,000, and soon. Albany 
ca itd pays its pr mcipat $4,000, and has not a man in the faculty to whom it pays less than $2,000. In 


fact, it doesn’t take muc 


ot a man to command $2,000 now ; and young men of ability who will thoroughly 


i themselves for their work, and do their work with all their might when they get into it, may confi- 

page look for $5,000 a year up. What has produced this change? DISCRIMINATION in the hiring of 

yo ers, 80 that the best men have a chance to get to the top. How do they get there? M N 
most always through a first-class Teachers’ Agency, which makes discrimination easy. FOR t 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..... 


séeccedpen Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


’ 101 Audi 
TEACHERS’COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION AGHICAGO, ILL.” 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. y, 


NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency _ CHICAGO. — 


Largest and best known Agency in the West. 
Send for new circulars. Pe 


| C. J. Aubert, Manager. 


Mm ER 8 Introduces to Colleges 
‘4 = TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
an OREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess 8, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., C 


hicago. . Wes 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., 


‘oronto. Century nneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


n Francisco. 


5 C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ 


= 70 Fifth Ave., N York 
mate 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,... 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


with successful or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Fena- 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


it HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has moved to headquarters with J. L. HAMMETT & Co., the most frequented by teachers 
and school officials of any in the United States. Send for New Manual. 


(Telephone, Boston 3463), 


352 Washington St., Boston, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. | If in search of either, you may find 


Provides Good Schools for:-Good Teachers. 


it to your advantage to write us fully 
in regard.to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


‘ offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


nthat field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


A KRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BURKAU 


Teachers Wanted 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers, pleas: 
mention the “ Journal of Kancation.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, art of their spare time to soliciting 
orders Jor our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 


J. W 
ABD SCHERMERHORN & (0., 


3 Bast 14th &*.., 
New York. 


SCHOOL 


Send for New Catalogue. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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First Steps in the History of Our Country 


By William A. Mowry and Arthur May Mowry 


This is a fascinating elementary history, unique and 
superior. It aims (1) to paint the memory with the most 
vivid impressions, and (2) to make the pupil think. It 
adopts the biographical plan and weaves the story of our 
country through the sketches of 39 of the most eminent 
Americans, from Columbus to Edison. The tale is told 
with the vivacity and skill of the accomplished story- 
teller. Epochs and movements are made the salient 
points. It is accurate, fair, and up-to-date. 


320 pages. 213 illustrations. Introductory price, 60 cents, 


A History of the United States, for Schools 


By William A, Mowry and Arthur May Mowry 


This is a complete, accurate, and well-articulated 
history for the higher grammar grades, high schools and 
colleges. It is a masterly book, written in graphic and 
flowing style, animated with individuality, yet distinctly 
judicious. Itis the kind of book that awakens discus- 
sion and that the teacher likes to handle because of its 
stirring spirit as well as its trustworthiness. New edition 
covers the war with Spain. The illustrations are pro- 
fuse and interesting. 


466 pages. 


Historical Geography of the 
United States 


By Townsend MacCoun 


Introductory price, $1.00. 


Historical Charts of the 
United States 


By Townsend MacCoun 


Twenty large charts ( 38x40 inches) which can 
be seen at a distance of fifty feet, containing 26 
progressive maps in high colors. These superb 
charts are enlargements of the most important 
in MacCoun's Historical Geography.”’ They * 


In 43 colored maps this unparalleled little 
book pictures the successive ideas men had 
of our continent during the period of discovery, 
and then presents the appearance of our coun 
try’s map after each of its changes of boundary. 
The explanatory text describes pointedly the 
historical conditions and causés which have led 
to the map changes. As supplementary to a 
fuller history it is of the highest value. 


Introductory price, go cents 


present, in quickly moving panorama, our 
country’s history for 400 years, and are the best 
mechanical aid for the study of United States 
history obtainable. 


Introductory price per set, with supporter, $15.00 


Send for our illustrated catalogue of School Textbooks and Standard Literature 
Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers 
New York 


Chicago 


Boston 


Fresh from the Press, 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES 
For the Little People. 


BY NEARLY | Beautifully Bound in Red Cloth and Gold. 
Half a Hundred Writers. Price, postpaid, 75 cts. 


This collection of short stories will be found to be of great worth in Kindergarten, 
Primary School, and Home. The stories are short and suggestive — two valuable qual- 
ities in children’s stories. 

PUBLISHED BY 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly aad half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of he Temple Builders, gy wasn s. penny. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M.S. Emery. 


‘Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. 


Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW HARLOW LANDSCAPES, NEW HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralegy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 

United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 

correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Caton. Mt. Vesuvius, &e. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Weshingtum School Collections 


als, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price, 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $200, 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Kach collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Se..d for circulars. 
EUWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 1lith St., N, W., Washington, D.C. 


Himerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
as a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete s m Trai 
Voice Cniture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. = 
Ge Fall Term opens October 12, Address for Teatreved Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streete, Boston, Mass. 


euw 


Tf promptness 
is a desideratum 
and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Kinds 
Doble, 4 Zooper 
Institute, Dew 
York City 


Delivery JreAaid to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue /ree, ot 
secondhand and new schoolbooks ot 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


h 


Publishers. 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


ON — 


ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 
New — just out, Pamphlet form. 10 cts., prepaid. 
‘Am delighted with it.” 
—W.D. Hever, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, On10. Box 1. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents. 
STORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
"Sonenane an Outline of Historical Study rom the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 
TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 
2. The Proper Fanctions of the Free High 
School, y Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
dhlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
REEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT, Methods of 
“ee By Profs. John W. White and A. ©. 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St..Rosotn. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


Tcolors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for ay charts, draw- 
ings, teaching, etc. ‘‘ Rainbow,” ** Radiant,” “ Edu- 
cational”’ packages. Also in 44 gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO,, Rochester, N. ¥. 
90 Chambers St., N. ¥. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago, 


CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR} 
IN 20 LESSONS 


in schools and self- 
study. Complete, bound $1.50, 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


French, Frances, Sample 8 lessons, \ 
y our original and simple 


Learn b 
LANGUAGES BY mathe those unable to come to the 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfect in 


struction and amusement combined. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books, Send 6c, for cat. 
¢ Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


UNIWER SITY 
PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY 


4347 East J0th St., 
e New Yorke 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND. 


Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 

“ There is no reason why Phonography should not be 
taught in the upper grades of gram.uur schools as well 
as in high schools. Itisof the greate dvantage to the 
pupil.’—’. School Journal. 

Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor,” 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn,. 
St. Louie. Mo.,ete. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave., N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the authors’ 
‘ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
he modulations of the voice by rules, then incons‘at- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation o She precceces 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
he Vutlook (from a review of the books of 8. 8. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
leland T. Powers says have She the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

‘Specimen copy of Expression. a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Srrar, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. Aucsnura. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 

With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells a what preparation 
should be made at home; following this with the 
preparation at school, 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 
Common Animal Forms. 


By Craranet Gitman. Boards. 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each 
*‘Jesson”’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con- 
Sisting of statements of children’s observations, 
often in their own language; the other in smaller 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
how they should be handled, 


RECREATION QUERIES 


Jn United States History, with Answers. 


By Pror. C. L. Gruser, State 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. 
cents. 


Fully 


Normal 
Price, 50 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY : 
The Continents. 

With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 

By G.C. Fisuer, Superintendent of Schools 


Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever published. 
NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russet, Providence, R. I. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles,in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Grant Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


SCHOOL - KEEPING: 


How To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcurr, LL.D. Cloth. Price, 


75 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 
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